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THE, WAGON TO THE STAR 
SLORY OF THE PLAY. 


Asa novel, The Wagon to the Star was a universal 
best seller in 1939; its hosts of readers were capti- 
vated by Mary Carstens, the charming little heroine 
from the orphanage. From this exceptionally lively 
and sincere book, Miss Carlisle has fashioned a play 
that will have a very strong appeal for all audiences 
and that is particularly suited to schools and younger 
groups. Mary comes from a little orphanage upstate 
to enter the Bolarville Consolidated High School as 
a senior. She has a difficult time of it, because no 
one knows her here and her background is so dif- 
ferent from the others’. Like most sensitive people, 
she doesn’t make friends easily, and there are many 
adjustments before she can enter into the easy good 
fellowship of the boys and girls at the school. Be- 
sides, Mary is ambitious, with the hope always be- 
fore her that, somehow, she can go to college. After 
her first day in biology class she makes her decision ; 
that decision made—her star chosen—she begins at 
once to hunt for ways and means to make it possible. 
Any girl’s last year at high school is an exciting time, 
and this play succeeds extraordinarily well in repro- 
ducing the atmosphere of a small high school. Pic- 
nics, basketball games, student meetings, parties, are 
all part of Mary’s experience. She has one most seri- 
ous and complex problem of conscience over a cer- 
tain examination paper, which gets her into a deal of 
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trouble and takes a lot of straightening out. It in- 
volves Peter, the modest athletic hero of the school 
who likes Mary and whom Mary likes. That makes 
it all the harder. This fast-moving comedy, with 
young characters and in one very simple living-room 
set, is devoid of the slightest suggestion of the nam- 
by-pamby. It has a dramatic plot, plenty of sus- 
pense, an exciting climax, and is so true to its back- 
ground and characters that many of us will find mir- 
rored here those wonderful, never-to-be-forgotten 
days when we were young. 


CHARACTERS 
(In order of appearance) 


Mrs. SAMANTHA Bremarr, who runs a boarding 


house. 

Miss Rotuins, Assistant Principal of Bolarville 
High. 

Fern LEE 


Ernet Ler { twins and students at Bolarville. 


VIRGINIA SMITH, a student. 

Giapys HENDERSON, another student. 

Mary CarstTens, from the orphanage. 

ADELAIDE STEVENS, the school belle. 

CreLta TALLMAN, a freshman. 

Harriet MAnpbeEL, Vice President of the Semor 
Class. 

Branston McDermott, the Class President. 

PETER KIRKLAND, a basketball hero. 

HERBERT MARSHALL, a grind. 

ButcH KELLER, a bright young man. 


SYNOPSIS COLAC iS 


The action of the entire play takes place in the hving 
room of Mrs. Samantha Bremarr’s boarding 
house in the small city of Bolarville, New York. 


Act ONE: 


ScENE 1: Afternoon on an autumn day in the 
present year. 


Scene 2: About two weeks later. Early evening. 
ScENE 3: The following Sunday. Late evening. 


Act Two: 


ScENE 1: Several weeks later. Saturday after- 
noon. 


ScENE 2: About three weeks later. Evening. 
ScENE 3: The following day; late afternoon. 


Act THREE: 
ScENE 1: Late the following evening. 
SCENE 2: Several weeks later. Evening. 


DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERS 


SAMANTHA is @ woman of forty-five. She is tall and 
rather haggard in appearance, with a deeply- 
lined face. While her manner is severe and 
slightly forbidding, she is good-natured under- 
neath, and there is quite a wide streak of senti- 
mentality in her make-up. 

Miss Rotrins is a woman of forty-five. She is slight 
and rather faded-looking, wears glasses and is a 
typical old maid in appearance. Nervous in her 
movements and speaks in sharp, chpped accents. 

Fern and ETHEL are twins of seventeen. Should be 
played by identical twins, if possible. They are 
cute-looking, not pretty, and have fairly good 
singing voices. 

Vircinia is a girl of seventeen. She is inclined to be 
stout and not very good-looking. Has a strident, 
very positive personality. 

Giapys is a girl of seventeen. Of average build, 
rather plain and colorless in appearance. Not 
very particular about her clothes or looks. 

Mary is a girl of seventeen. She has an interesting, 
not beautiful, face that 1s capable of a glowing 
radiance. Because of her former environment, 
she is shy and extremely sensitive; very easily 
hurt and quick to show it. But she is warm- 
hearted, intelligent and has a natural poise. 

ADELAIDE is a girl of seventeen. She is extremely at- 
tractive in a rather statuesque manner, with 
natural blonde hair and lovely eyes, and she has 
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a brain to go with her looks. Wears becoming 
and quite expensive costumes. 

CeLia is a girl of fourteen. She is a mousy little 
thing, with a sort of shy eagerness. Has a home- 
ly httle face and wears her hair in two long 
braids. 

Harriet 1s a girl of eighteen. She is short and chub- 
by in appearance. Has a very hearty, sincere 
manner and a rollicking laugh. The kind who 
can quickly make herself popular in any group. 

BRANSTON is a boy of eighteen. He is extremely tall 
and slender; wears horn-rimmed spectacles and 
has a very intelligent face. He is inclined to be a 
little pompous and aware of his position. 

PETER is a boy of eighteen. He 1s tall and has an ath- 
lete’s physique. Has a mop of blond hair, a 
ready smile and is very nice-looking in a boyish 
way. 

HERBERT is a boy of eighteen. He is tall, quite good- 
looking, dark. Very intelligent and has a nice 
personality. Has a lame leg and walks with a 
hmp. 

Butcu is a boy of seventeen. He is extremely short 
and rather impish in appearance. Very bright 
and always in good spirits. 


The Wagon To The Star 


ACT ONE 
ScENE I 


Tue Time: Afternoon on an autumn day in the 
present year. 


THE Prace: Living room in the home of Mrs. 
Samantha Bremarr, located in the small city of 
Bolarville in upstate New York. The room is 
neat and scrupulously clean; “spic and span” 
would perhaps describe it best, but the furnish- 
ings are inexpensive, rather old-fashioned in 
style and show signs of wear. The main entrance 
to the room ts in the form of an archway, placed 
midway in the back wall. This leads on the Left 
to the front door, and on the Right to the stair- 
way to the upper floors; neither front door nor 
starway, however, needs to be visible from the 
auditorium. Outside the archway, against the 
backing, is a console table; on the wall above 
this table, a mirror. Windows midway in the 
Left wall, and a door leading to kitchen and 
dining room well up in the Right wall. A divan 
stage Center; facing the divan in the corners 
down Right and down Left, respectively, two 
armchairs. Against the Left wall, above the win- 
dows, a writing desk, and in front of the desk a 
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straight chair. Against the back wall, Left of 
arch, a cabinet radio. Right of arch, against the 
back wall, along table, on which are newspapers, 
magazines, etc. A bookcase filled with books 
against the Right wall below the door. On the 
walls several pennants reading: “BOLAR- 
VILLE HIGH.” Books, pictures, vases, etc. 


At Rise: The stage is empty. Then, after a moment, 
the DOORBELL begins to ring. 


SAMANTHA. (Hurries on from R. Crosses and exits 
c. to L. Her voice is heard from offstage) Well, Miss 
Rollins ! 

Miss Rotiins. (Offstage) Hello, Samantha! 

SAMANTHA. (Re-enters c. from L., followed by 
Miss Rotuins. Latter is carrying a suitcase) Wel- 
come back to Bolarville! 

Miss Rotutns. Thanks! (Looks around. They are 
standing up c.) Well—everything seems about the 
same. Am I the first, Samantha? 

SAMANTHA, Lordy, no, Miss Rollins! They been 
coming in all day. Let me take your bag— (Reaches 
for it.) 

Miss Roxirns. (Shakes her head) It’s not heavy. 
And I'll be going right up. I suppose you're putting 
me in the same room? 

SAMANTHA. The same one. Though why you want 
that little room way up on the third floor when you 
could have— 

Miss Rottins. It’s quiet, and away from the kids. 
If you had to listen to them all day in school as I do, 
you’d welcome the chance to get as far away from 
their noise and chatter as possible. 

SAMANTHA. Well, it’s all ready and made up for 
you. Did you have a nice vacation, Miss Rollins? 

Miss Rottitns. Oh, yes. Took it easy—spent most 
of the time lying on the beach at the seashore. 
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SAMANTHA. That must have been real nice. 

Miss Rouiins. It was a pleasant change. I hope 
supper will be on time, Samantha. That long train 
trip made me ravenous. 

SAMANTHA. I’ll do the best I-can, Miss Rollins. 
Though I’m still waiting for that girl from the Or- 
phanage— 

Miss Rotuins. (Puzzled) Orphanage—? 

SAMANTHA. Oh, that’s right—you don’t know 
about it. You’ve heard me talk about my sister Helen 
—the one that runs the Orphans’ Home at Landrin? 

Mtss Rotuins. Oh, yes! 

SAMANTHA. Well, she’s sending this girl to finish 
her education at Bolarville High. She’s supposed to 
be a right smart little thing, and she’s gonna help 
me with the work in exchange for her room and 
board. 

Miss Rotirns. Well, I hope it works out. 

SAMANTHA. I do, too. I ’spect she'll be a big im- 
provement over the dumb hired girls you get around 
here. (DOORBELL rings) ’Scuse me! Maybe that’s 
her now. (Exits c. to L. Her voice 1s heard from off- 
stage) Oh, come in, girls! 

Fern. (Offstage) Hi, Mrs. Bremarr! 

SAMANTHA. (Re-enters c. from u., followed by 
Fern and Erne. Each of the latter carries a suit- 
case) Welcome back! 

Fern. Thanks! Oh, hello, Miss Rollins! 

EtHet. Hello, Miss Rollins! 

Miss Rotttns. Hello, girls! 

Erue., (Looks into room) Same old furniture in 
the same old places! You haven’t changed a thing, 
have you, Mrs. Bremarr? 

SAMANTHA. Why should I, Ethel? It’s done very 
well all these years. Well, I suppose you and Fern 
are glad to get back? 

Fern. Oh, yes! But vacation always seems to go 
so quickly. Specially when you know you have to 
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get back to books and classes— (Breaks off) Oh, 
I’m sorry, Miss Rollins! I didn’t mean— 

Miss Rotuins. That’s all right, Fern. I know that 
very few young people are students by choice. If 
you had your way, life would be one long vacation, 
wouldn't it? 

ErHet. Oh, no, Miss Rollins! We really like 
school, but— 

Miss Rotiins. Yes—but! (Turns to go) If the 
man comes with my trunk, Samantha, send him 
right up, will you? 

SAMANTHA. I will, Miss Robbins. 

Miss Rotiins. Thanks! (Exits c. to R. with her 
suitcase.) 

SAMANTHA. I guess you girls want the same room 
again? 

Fern. Yes, we'd like to, Mrs. Bremarr. We’ve 
sort of got accustomed to it by now. 

SAMANTHA. (Nods) Well, I’ve saved it for you. 
The same one you’ve had the last three years. Lordy, 
you're Seniors now, aren’t you? 

ETHEL. It’s about time, I think. 

SAMANTHA. (Shakes her head) The way the years 
fly by! What are you gonna do after you graduate— 
go to college? 

Fern. Mother wants us to, Mrs. Bremarr—she 
wants us to go to Cornell. But what Ethel and I 
really want to do is go on the stage. 

SAMANTHA. (Disapprovingly) The stage? 

Etuet, Uh-huh! We’re both pretty good singers, 
and we think we’d have a good chance as a sort of 
novelty—‘“The Singing Twins”! 

SAMANTHA. If I was your age and had my choice, 
I know what /’d do. You take it from me, girls—a 
good education is the most important thing in the 
world. 

ETHEL. (Grins to Fern) Sounds just like Mother, 
doesn’t she? 
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SAMANTHA. H’mm! ’Course, it’s no skin off my 
teeth. All I do is run a boarding house. And that 
reminds me— (Crosses R.) I’d better see about sup- 
per. It’s getting late. You just make yourselves at 
home, girls. 

Fern. Don’t worry about us, Mrs. Bremarr. 

SAMANTHA. “Singing Twins’—huh! (Exits rR.) 

Fern. Good old Sammy! 

ErxHet, Uh-huh! Want to start unpacking, Fern? 

Fern. Might as well, I suppose— (They pick up 
their bags from the floor where they had put them.) 

Vircinia. (Enters c. from x. with GLapys) Well, 
if isn’t the Lee twins! 


(The four Gtrts ad lib. greetings to each other.) 


Grapys. You kids just get in? 

ETHEL. Just this minute. 

Vircinia. Have a nice summer? 

ErHet. Oh, we spent most of the time trying to 
break into radio. 

Virecinia. Any luck? 

Fern. Not a bit! What did you do, Virginia? 

Vircinia. Oh, I had a dull time—up in the moun- 
tains with my mother, and there wasn’t a soul there 
under sixty. 

Grapys. That’s better than working in your fath- 
er’s office—which I had to do. 

ETHEL. Say, Virginia, where’s your sidekick? 

Vircinta. Meaning Adelaide Stevens, I suppose? 

ETHEL. Who else? 

Virernia. I don’t know. She hasn’t got in yet. 
That upstate local is always late, anyway. 

Fern. (In arch) Come on, Ethel—if we ever want 
to get unpacked. 

ETHEL. (Crossing up c.) Okey-doke! See you kids 
later! (She and FERN exeunt c. to R.) 
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Giapys. (Crossing down and sprawling in chair 
down v.) Well—another school year begins. 

Vircinia. (Sits in divan) Uh-huh, and it can’t end 
too soon for me. 

Guapys. Why, what’ve you got against Bolarville, 
Virginia? 

Vircinia. Oh, Bolarville’s all right, I guess—but I 
can’t wait to get to college, where you can really 
have some fun. 

Guapys. This is sort of like college—in a way. 
Being a Consolidated High School, I mean, and kids 
coming here from all over this part of the State. 

Vireinia. Maybe that’s what you think, Gladys, 
but after what my sister Edna tells me about Cor- 
nell, well—this year can’t end any too soon for me. 

Grapys. Oh, I guess Cornell’s all right, too. That’s 
where Adelaide’s going, isn’t it? 

Vireinta. (Nods) We're going together. We’ve 
been planning on it ever since we were in grammar 
school. 

Griapys. How come you and Adelaide aren’t room- 
ing together this year? 

Vireinia. I don’t know, Gladys. Mrs. Bremarr 
put this little Freshman in with me—Celia some- 
thing-or-other, her name is—said she wanted me to 
keep an eye on her. A Freshman—imagine! 

Griapys. Well, maybe she’ll turn out all right. 

Vircrnia. She won't. She’s the sniveling, ery-baby 
kind. A fine roommate she’ll make. 

Grapys. Maybe you can get Mrs. Bremarr to 
change you back when Adelaide gets here. (Rises) 
Want to walk down to the Greek’s and get a soda? 

Virointa. I shouldn’t. I promised myself I'd go 
on a diet this year. 

Giapys. One soda more or less isn’t going to make 
any difference. 

Vircinta. Well— (Allowing herself to be per- 
suaded) Just this once— (Rises.) 
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SAMANTHA. (Pokes her head in door x.) Oh— 
Gladys ! See who that is, will you? I just put supper 
on the stove and I can’t leave it. 

Grapys, All right, Mrs. Bremarr! (Exits c. to L. 
and SAMANTHA exits R.) 

Mary. (Her voice is heard from off L.) Is this 
where Mrs. Bremarr lives? 

Grapys. (Offstage) Sure! Come on in. 

Mary. (Offstage) Thank you! (Enters c. from L., 
followed by GLiapys. Mary ts carrying a very cheap- 
looking suitcase. She looks around the room) Oh, 
what a lovely place! 

Giapys. Lovely—? (There is a pause as the two 
Girts look Mary over curiously.) 

Mary. (Feeling their eyes on her; self-conscious- 
ly) Oh—could you please tell me where Mrs. Bre- 
marr is? 

VirGINIA. You going to Bolarville High? 

Mary. (Hesitates momentarily) Well—yes—in a 
way. I would like to see Mrs. Bremarr, if you don’t 
mind. 

Vircinia. (Shrugs disinterestedly) Sure—why 
not? (Crosses, opens door R., and calls) Oh, Mrs. 
Bremarr! 

SAMANTHA. (From off R.) I'll be right out! 

ViRGINIA. (Crossing to arch) Come on, Gladys— 
let’s get that soda! 

Grapys. Right! (They exeunt c. to L.) 


(Mary puts her sutcase on the floor, comes shyly 
down into the room and looks around.) 


SAMANTHA. (After a moment enters R. She is 
wiping her hands on a dish towel) Oh—did you want 
to see me? 

Mary. Are you Mrs, Bremarr? 
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SAMANTHA. Yes. 

Mary. (Hesitantly) ’'m Mary Carstens—and I— 

SAMANTHA. Oh, yes. How do you do? My sister 
wrote me about you. You're the girl from the Or- 
phan Asylum! 

Mary. (Winces slightly) Yes. 

SAMANTHA. Well, sit down, child, and I'll tell you 
what’s what. 

Mary. Thank you. (They sit together in the di- 
van. ) 

SAMANTHA. You're a long way from Landrin 
now, aren’t you? 

Mary. (Nods) It’s the longest I’ve ever been from 
there. 

SAMANTHA. Have any trouble getting here? 

Mary. Oh, no. The conductor on the train was 
very obliging. I just told him where I wanted to go, 
and he took care of everything. 

SAMANTHA. That was nice of him. 

Mary. Yes, it was. I did have one rather unpleas- 
ant experience—but I suppose it was all my own 
fault. 

SAMANTHA. What was that? 

Mary. The girl sitting next to me on the train— 
she was the loveliest thing, too—but she was—well, 
rather hateful. We were going all that way together, 
so I tried to be pleasant. But she made it very clear 
she didn’t want to have anything to do with me. 

SAMANTHA. (Nods) Yes, some people are like 
that. So now you’ve come to school in Bolarville ? 

Mary. Thanks to your sister Monty—I mean Miss 
Montgomery. I’ve always hoped to be able to go to 
a real high school, and she’s made it all possible. 

SAMANTHA. (Looks her over) You're kind of big 
to be a Freshman, aren’t you? 

Mary. Oh, I won’t be a Freshman, Mrs. Bre- 
marr-— 

SAMANTHA. No? 
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Mary. I’ve had several years of high school sub- 
jects already—at the Home. I hope to get right into 
the Senior Class. 

SAMANTHA. I see. (Slight pause) Well—I’ve got 
everything ready for you, Mary. Helen—that’s my 
sister, Miss Montgomery—told me to look out for 
you and give you a nice room, so I’ve put you in one 
of the large front ones on the second floor. 

Mary. Oh, I’m sure it'll be very nice, Mrs. Bre- 
marr. 

SAMANTHA. It is. We'll go up directly. There’s 
three windows and a large clothespress. The back 
rooms have a view of the creek, but they’re smaller. 
And space is what counts when you’re having a 
roommate, I always say. 

Mary. Is my roommate here? 

SAMANTHA. Not yet, but I’m expecting her. Her 
name is Stevens—Adelaide Stevens. 

Mary. Does she live near here? 

SAMANTHA. Not in town, of course. She lives over 
the county line in Mina, but she comes here to school. 
The Consolidated School here is better, especially in 
music, which she likes. And her grandfather is the 
District Superintendent of the schools in this part of 
the country, though he lives too far out for her to 
stay with him. 

Mary. I see. 

SAMANTHA. She won’t bother you, and she usually 
goes home for weekends, since it’s only forty miles. 

Mary. Oh, I’m sure she won’t bother me. I’m just 
hoping J won’t bother her. 

SAMANTHA. H’mm! (Rises) Supper’s at six- 
thirty. Helen said you were going to wait on table. 

Mary. (Rises) Yes, I wanted to help earn— 

SAMANTHA. Be downstairs at five-thirty, then, 
and I'll tell you what to do. The kitchen’s in there. 
(Points to door RX.) 

Mary. All right! 
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SAMANTHA, I'll show you your room now. 
(Crosses up to arch. Mary picks up her suitcase and 
follows) When your trunk comes, Il see that it’s 
sent up. 

Mary. Oh, I haven’t any trunk. All the clothes I 
have in the world are right in this suitcase. 

SAMANTHA. Oh—h’mm! Well— (DOORBELL 
rings) Excuse me a minute. (Exits c. to L.) 

ADELAIDE. (Offstage) Hello, Sammy! 

SAMANTHA. Welcome back, Adelaide! Come in— 
(Re-enters c. from L., followed by ApELAIDE. Latter 
carries an expensive overnight bag) Little late, 
aren’t you? 

AvELAIDE. I had to stop off in town to do an er- 
rand for Mother. 

SAMANTHA. How’s everything at Mina? 

ADELAIDE. J don’t know. I practically haven’t been 
there all summer, Sammy. The family took a cottage 
at Lake Placid, and that’s where I spent all my 
time— (Breaks off as she notices Mary) Oh! 

SAMANTHA. Oh—nearly forgot. This is your new 
roommate, Adelaide. Mary Carstens, meet Adelaide 
Stevens. 

ApDELAIDE. Why—I believe we have met, Sammy. 

SAMANTHA. You have? 

Mary. Yes, on the train. 

SAMANTHA. (Looks at them keenly) Oh—I see! 

ADELAIDE. But—did you say we were to be room- 
mates, Sammy? 

SAMANTHA. I did. 

ApeLaipr. Then how about—? I mean—who’s 
Virginia Smith rooming with? 

SAMANTHA. I put her in with a new Freshman, so 
she could keep an eye on her. You’ve got your old 
room, Adelaide. Show Mary where it is while I see 
about supper, will you? 

ApELAIDE. Sure! 

SAMANTHA. (Crossing R.) You'll find everything 
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the same. See you at five-thirty, Mary. (/:wits R.) 

ADELAIDE. (There is an awkward little pause while 
they eye each other tentatively) About what hap- 
pened on the train—J— 

Mary. (dAbruptly) That’s all right. You don’t 
have to explain; I understand. 

ADELAIDE. (Slight pause; tosses her head) Oh, 
very well! 

Mary. I might as well tell you. I’m from the Or- 
phanes’ Home at Landrin, and I’m going to work 
my way here. 

ADELAIDE. (Smiles politely) How nice! 

Mary. That’s what Mrs. Bremarr meant when 
she said she’d see me at five-thirty. I’m going to wait 
on table. 

ADELAIDE. I see. (Slight pause) Well—if you want 
me to show you where the room is now— 

Mary. Oh, I can find it myself. You needn’t 
bother. 

ADELAIDE. It’s no bother at all. Come along. 
(They pick up their bags and exeunt c. to R.) 

VirGInia. (After a moment, enters c. from L. with 
Grapys) I know I shouldn’t have had that. I’m about 
five pounds overweight now. 

Grapys. Well, it’s no use crying over spilled milk. 

Vircinia. No, I'll just have to try and keep from 
spilling any more. 

Ceiia. (Enters c. from x. Brightly, to VircINIA) 
Oh, there you are, Virginia— 

Viroinia. (Under her breath to Guapys) My 
roommate! 

Ceuta. (Crossing to them) I thought maybe you’d 
like to take a walk. I want to see something of the 
town and— 

Virani. (Coldly) No, thanks! I just had a walk. 

Ceita. Oh! Well—then, maybe some other time— 

VirciInia, Yes, maybe. (Crosses to arch) Come 
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on, Gladys. I’ve still got some unpacking to do. Give 
me a hand, will you? 
Giapys. Sure! (They exeunt c. to R.) 


(Cexta looks after them wistfully, sighs, crosses and 
sits in divan, takes out a handkerchief and be- 
gins to sob softly.) 


Mary. (After a moment, enters c. from R. Sees 
CELIA ; crosses down to her) Why, hello! What’s the 
trouble? Can I help? 

Critta. No—no! (Tries to brush the tears away) 
I’m a baby, I guess—but I think I’m homesick. 

Mary. (Sits down with her and pats her shoulder) 
So’m I, but I guess there isn’t anything we can do 
about it, is there? 

Cexia. N-no! 

Mary. Except try to get over it. I’m Mary Car- 
stens. What’s your name? 

Cerra. Celia Tallman. 

Mary. Go to school here? 

Cexta. Yes, I’m going to be a Freshman and I— 
well, I’m scared. 

Mary. (Cheerily) ’'m new, too, and just as scared 
as you, I shouldn’t wonder, so we can be scared to- 
gether. 

Ceita. (Brightens) I’m glad you’re new too. It’s 
awful to be alone! 

Mary. Are you rooming alone? Haven’t you a 
roommate ? 

Ceria. Yes, I have, but—I don’t think she likes 
me much. You see, she’s a Senior, and she’s busy 
and popular and—well, I guess she doesn’t like the 
idea of rooming with me, maybe. (Flares) And I 
don’t want to room with her, either, because I don’t 
like her any more than she likes me! 

Mary. Oh, you'll get acquainted soon enough and 
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then it won’t seem so bad. Once you get to school 
you'll feel more at home. 

Cexia. Will you let me go with you tomorrow? 

Mary. Of course! We'll be company for each 
other. 

Certs. (Shyly) Oh, dear! I wish I could room 
with you, Mary. 

Mary. So do I—but we'll be near each other, 
anyway. 

Ceita. Uh-huh! 

Mary. (Rises, takes CELtA’s hand and lifts her to 
her feet) Let’s go out front and take a look at the 
street we're going to live on for a whole year. 

Cexta, Okey-doke! (Mary puts an arm around 
her waist and they exeunt c. to L.) 

VircInia. (Enters c. from R. with ADELAIDE; 
they are arm in arm) I’m simply dying to hear about 
your summer, Addy! 

ADELAIDE. (As they cross and sit together in di- 
van) Well, I really had a marvelous time— 

Vireinia. Lucky you! 

ADELAIDE. Placid’s wonderful! There was tennis 
and dancing and picnics and—and all sorts of en- 
tertainment. Such a gay young crowd—the nicest 
people, Virginia. 

Vircinia. (Sighs enviously) And me stuck up in 
the mountains with a bunch of fogies. (Looks at her) 
You’ve got a swell tan, too. You’re prettier than 
ever, Addy. 

AvELAIDE. (Laughs deprecatingly) Oh! 

Vircinia. Well, this is our last year at old Bolar- 
ville, and then—Cornell, huh? 

ADELAIDE. That’s right. 

VirciniA. I do wish we were rooming together 
again— 

ADELAIDE, Yes, isn’t it awful ? 

Viroinia, And, my dear— (Mary and CELtIa en- 
ter c. from L. and stand im the arch, unseen by the: 
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OtTHERS) You should see what I drew for a room- 
mate—a regular goon! 

ADELAIDE. Really? (WARN Curtain.) 

Vireinta. She looks like something out of a book! 
You know—one of those patient, good people who 
are kind to their mothers. And a Freshman, too, it 
would be, of all things! (Laughs carelessly.) 

ADELAIDE. Oh, don’t be too hard on the child, Vir- 
ginia. It’s so easy to make life miserable for a Frosh, 
and she’s probably scared to death of you already. 

VirciniA, That’s the way I’m going to keep her. 

ADELAIDE. Anyway, if you think you’re in a situa- 
tion, you should see the mess I’m in with my room- 
mate. 

Vircinia. What about her? 

ADELAIDE. Well, she’s new here—an orphan work- 
ing for her board. And there’s been just one thing 
after another. (Mary’s lips setile in a grim line. She 
takes CELta’s hand and they cross down to the OTH- 
ERS) First, on the train coming here— 

Mary. I beg your pardon! 

ADELAIDE. (Stariled) Oh! Why—hello— 

Mary. If you don’t mind, Celia and I have de- 
cided we’d like to room together. 

Viretnta. Why, what in the world—? 

ADELAIDE, (Rises) Why, Mary! Did you hear? 
You don’t think— ? You don’t understand— 

Mary. (In a hard voice) I said that Celia and I 
prefer to room together. 

ADELAIDE. Oh, but Mary! Let’s try it together. 
Let me explain; I’ve wanted to all afternoon. Please 
listen— 

Mary. I’m not asking for your explanations. I’m 
simply asking you both to let us room together—in 
either room—that’s all. You can have the large 
room. We'll be happier that way. 

ApeLaIipe. (With a gesture of futility) As you 
wish, of course. If you don’t care to listen— 
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Mary. I don’t. It’s no use talking. Come on, Celia! 
(They turn and cross to c.) 


QUICK CURTAIN 
ACT ONE 
ScENE II 
Tue Time: About two weeks later. Early evening. 
Tue Piace: The same. 


Ar Rise: Fern and ETHEL are discovered in the 
divan, GLADys is seated down L. and VIRGINIA 
down R. CELIA is sitting at the desk, writing a 
letter. 


Fern. He is too! 

Giapys. He is not! 

Erxev. Fern and I think he is, and we ought to 
know. 

Vircinia. My opinion is as good as yours, and I 
say he isn’t. 

Fern. In a matter like this your opinion isn’t as 
good as ours, Virginia. 

Vireinia. Well, I still say he isn’t, and nobody 
can make me change my mind. 


(Miss Rotitns enters c. from R. She is carrying a 
newspaper.) 


Eruet. Here’s Miss Rollins—let’s ask her! Miss 
Rollins, as Assistant Principal of Bolarville High, 
we want your opinion about something. 

Miss Roiuins. Yes, what is it, Ethel? 

ErHev. Well, don’t you agree that Rudy Vallee’s 
voice isn’t the equal of Bing Crosby’s? 
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Miss Roxuins. (Smiles) I’m hardly in a position 
to judge—I never listen to either of them, 

ETHEL. Oh! 

Fern. Would you like to sit down, Miss Rollins? 

Miss Rotiins. Yes, I would, Fern—if it isn’t too 
much trouble. 

Fern. Oh, no—no trouble at all. (Slides over and 
makes room for her.) 

Miss Rouiins. Thank you. (Sits down and opens 
her newspaper.) 

Guapys. I still like Rudy Vallee better. He’s got a 
—a certain quality I can’t resist. 

Eruet. J can resist it—without a bit of trouble 

Virainia. Why, what’s Crosby got that—? 

Miss Rotitns. (Looks up annoyed) Girls! Why 
don’t you go out—for a walk, or something? 

Fern. Why, are we disturbing you, Miss Rollins? 

Miss Rotutns. (Sarcastically) Oh, no—not a bit! 
I only thought you might like to get a little air. 

ETHEL. (Rises) What do you say we walk down 
to the Greek’s and have a sundae, kids? 

Guiapys. (As she and FERN rise) Let’s! 

VirciniA. Not me! I’m 

Guapys. Sure, we know 
you skip it just this once? 

VirciIniA. Well, I suppose—just this once— 
(Rises, and the Girts cross up to arch. Gvapys, 
l:rHEL and FERN exeunt c. to L. She stops in arch) 
Aren’t you coming, Celia? 

Cera. (Surprised) Me? 

VirGInta. Don’t you want to come along and have 
a sundae with us? 

Cetta. Well—I’m writing a letter—to my mother 
and— 

Viretnta. You can finish it when you get back. 

Cexia. Do you really want me to come? 

Viroinra, Of course! 


you're on a diet. Can’t 
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Ceta. (Happily) Okey-doke! (Rises and she and 
VIRGINIA exeunt c. to L.) 


(Miss Rotutns reads her paper in silence.) 


Mary. (After a few moments, enters R.) Oh—I 
hope I didn’t disturb you, Miss Rollins. 

Miss Rottins. Disturb me? After listening to the 
chatter of those other young savages? Don’t be silly! 

Mary. (Crossing in to her) I just finished the sup- 
per dishes. Guess I'll go up and do some of my home- 
work, 

Miss Rotiins. How’s everything going at school? 

Mary. Oh, everything’s fine, Miss Rollins—at 
school. 

Miss Roturns. (Nods) I’ve had some splendid re- 
ports about your work. 

Mary. Really, Miss Rollins? 

Miss Roiitns. Particularly from your biology 
class. 

Mary. Oh, yes! Biology’s just about my favorite 
subject. I love it—especially the laboratory work. 

Miss Rotiins. Do you? (Mary nods) Well, that’s 
fine—fine! You just keep up the way you’ve started, 
and I shouldn’t be surprised to hear you were a seri- 
ous contender for the Honor Ring. 

Mary. The—Honor Ring, Miss Rollins? 

Miss Rotiins. You know what that is, don’t you? 

Mary. I’m afraid I don’t. 

Miss Rotirns. Haven’t you heard the girls speak- 
ing about it? 

Mary. (A little bitterly) I—I guess I’m too busy 
to pay much attention to what the girls speak about, 
Miss Rollins. 

Miss Rotitns. Oh! (Shoots her a look) Well, the 
Honor Ring is given each year to the student among 
the seniors who averages the best marks throughout 
the school term. 
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Mary. And you think I really have a chance to 
win it? 

Miss Rotiins. Yes, I do, Mary—and a very good 
chance, too, from what I’ve heard. 

Mary. Why, Miss Rollins! 

Miss Rotiins. Not only that, but when the stu- 
dent who wins it is deserving, he or she is also usu- 
ally awarded the Cornell scholarship. 

Mary. A scholarship! 

Miss Rotirns. You'd like that, wouldn’t you? 
You'd like to go to college? 

Mary. Like it? I—I haven’t dared let myself 
dream about it! 

Miss Rotuins. (Smiles) Of course, it’s too early 
to tell yet, but—you just keep up the good work. 

Mary. Oh, I will, Miss Rollins ! V1I—PU—TVIl— 

Miss Rottitns. I think you will, too! (They 
laugh.) 

ADELAIDE, (Entering c. from L.) Oh, excuse me— 

Mary. (Sobering) That’s all right. 

ADELAIDE. Has anyone called for me, Mary? 

Mary. Not that I know of. 

Miss Routins. (Rises) Expecting someone, Ade- 
laide? 

ADELAIDE, Yes, Miss Rollins. The senior officers 
are calling for me—Harriet Mandel, Branston Mc- 
Dermott and Peter Kirkland—-we’re having a meet- 
ing. 

Miss Rotutns. Peter Kirkland an officer ? I didn’t 
know he had time for anything but his basketball. 

ADELAIDE. Well, he’s not exactly an officer, but he 
and Branston are such friends, everybody thinks of 
him as a sort of assistant President. 

Miss Rotiins. I see. And what’s the meeting to be 
about ? 

ADELAIDE, We’re arranging for the Senior Pic- 
nic. 

Mrtss Rottutns. Oh, yes. This Sunday, isn’t it? 
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ADELAIDE. Yes, at Emeridan Park. You’re com- 
ing, aren’t you? 

Miss Rotutns. No, I’m going home over the week- 
end, but I’m sure it'll be lots of fun. (Crosses to 
arch) Well, I’m off on my evening walk. See you 
later! (Exits c. to L.) 

Mary. If you'll excuse me— (Crosses up c.) 

ADELAIDE. Oh—just a minute, Mary! 

Mary. Yes? 

Apevaine. I’d—like to talk to you, if you don’t 
mind? 

Mary. Well—I'm pretty busy. ’ve got my— 

ApveLAIpe, I know—your homework. But surely 
you can spare a few minutes. 

Mary. (Slight pause) What is it? 

ADELAIDE. Well—just this: I know you’re doing 
very well in your classes, Mary, but—don’t you think 
you ought to mix a little more in the—the social side 
of the school? 

Mary. (Shakes her head) I came here to get an 
education, and that’s the only thing that matters to 
me. 

ADELAIDE, An education’s fine, but you know what 
they say about “all work and no play.” 

Mary. You see, I have to work for my board, 
Adelaide, and I haven’t got the time—or the money 
—for much else. ' 

ADELAIDE. I don’t think that’s entirely the reason, 
Mary. Other girls work their way through, and no- 
body thinks anything of it. But—well, I feel that 
I’m responsible, somehow, for your—your attitude. 

Mary. No, you have nothing to do with it. It’s 
just that—well, I guess school means more to me 
than to most girls, and I intend to make the most 
of it. 

Ape atpe. If that’s the way you feel, I suppose 
there’s nothing much I can do. 
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Mary. I don’t think there is, Adelaide— (DOOR- 
BELL rings) There’s the bell. (Crosses to arch.) 

ADELAIDE. I'll answer it; it’s probably for me. 

Marvy. No, Vil go. Answering doorbells is part of 
my job. (Exits c. to L. as ADELAIDE shrugs help- 
lessly.) 

Harriet. (Her voice is heard from offstage) Oh, 
hello! Adelaide home? 

Mary. (From offstage) Yes, she’s waiting for 
you. Come in. (Re-enters c. from L., followed by 
Harriet, BRANSTON and PETER.) 

ADELAIDE. Oh, hello, kids! 

Ortuers. Hi! Hello, Adelaide! (Etc.) 

ApELAIDE. You all know Mary Carstens, don’t 
ou? 

4 Branston. Well, we’ve seen each other around, 
but we’ve never met. Introduce us, Addy. 

AvDELAIDE. Mary Carstens, meet the Senior Presi- 
dent, Branston McDermott. 

Mary. How do you do? 

Branston. Hello, Mary! I’ve been hearing a lot 
about you. 

ADELAIDE. And next in rank is Harty—Harriet 
Mandel—she’s Vice President. 

Harriet. Oh, sure! We’re in the same biology 
class, aren’t we, Mary? 

Marvy. Yes. 

Harriet. And Mary’s a whiz at it. You kids 
should have heard her open Miss Sumler’s eyes with 
her recitation on the circulation of the blood. 

Mary. (A little embarrassed) It wasn’t—anything 
much. 

Harriet. Oh, no? Only the best I ever heard, 
that’s all! 

Peter. Hey, how about me, Addy? Don’t IT count? 

AvDELAIDE. Of course, Peter! I couldn’t leave you 
out. This is Peter Kirkland, Mary—he’s the main- 
stay of the basketball team. 
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Peter. Such as it is. Hello, Mary! 

Mary. How do you do? Well—if you'll all excuse 
me, I have—something to do. 

Branston. We'll see you at the picnic Sunday, 
won't we? 

Mary. No, I—I’m afraid not. 

Branston. Oh, why not, Mary? 

Mary. Well, I—work for my board, you know, 
and I’m pretty busy besides. 

Harriet. (Laughs) So what! Come on, get off for 
once. Everybody’ll be there, and we'll have lots of 
fun, so don’t be turning yourself into a greasy grind. 
You come—we want you. 

Mary. I really can’t. 

Branston. All work and no play, Mary? 

ADELAIDE. That’s just what I told her, Bran. Be- 
sides, she’s got a good singing voice. I’ve heard her. 

Mary. No, I have— 

Branston. A good singing voice? That settles it! 
We need every voice we can get for our songfest. I 
guess you're elected, Mary— 

SAMANTHA. (Enters x.) Well—good evening, all! 

OtuHers. (Together) Hello, Mrs. Bremarr! 

SAMANTHA. You folks having a meeting or some- 
thing? 

Harriet. Right now we’re trying to persuade 
Mary to go to the picnic Sunday. 

SAMANTHA. Go? Of course you'll go, Mary! 

Mary. Oh, I can’t, Mrs. Bremarr. There’s— 
there’s Celia; it’s for Seniors only, and she’ll have 
to stay home. 

SAMANTHA. I guess I can take care of Celia. 
Everyone will be gone but us, and we'll go to a pic- 
ture. A change will do you good. (To OTHERS) Cer- 
tainly she’s going. 

Mary. But— 

Branston. No use, Mary. You haven’t got an ex- 
cuse in the world. 
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SAMANTHA. What do you take, or will the food be 
provided? 

Harriet. The Elite Coffee Shop is fixing up steak 
sandwiches and hot dogs for us, Mrs. Bremarr. 

Branston. That reminds me, kids: I told them 
we'd be in tonight to arrange the details. 

ADELAIDE. Then we’d better hurry before they 
close for the night. 

Branston. Right! Let’s be on our way. (They 
cross up to arch) See you Sunday, Mary? 

Mary. Well— 

BRANSTON. Just to make sure I think, Pete, I'll 
appoint you a committee of one to see that she gets 
there. 

Peter. That’s a go! And I might as well warn 
you, Mary, I’m a very determined person. 

Mary. But— (WARN Curtain.) 

Peter. No, no buts! You’re going! 

Mary. (Smiles) I was only going to ask you what 
time. 

Harriet. Attagirl! And we'll have loads of fun; 
you'll see. 

Peter. Ten A. M., Mary—and that means 
prompt! 

Mary. All right! 

Branston. So lone! Goodnight, Mrs. Bremarr! 

. Harriet. Goodnight, Mrs. Bremarr! See you 
Sunday, Mary! 

Peter. Ten o’clock, Mary—I’ll be down to get you 
in my trusty chariot. 

Harriet. Don’t let him kid you; his “chariot” is a 
nineteen-twenty-eight model Ford! 

PETER. It’s still a chariot to me. 

Mary. Oh, it sounds very nice, I’m sure. 

Branston. Let’s get going, kids; we’re late now. 
(Branston, Perer, ADELAIDE and HARRIET exeunt 
Crile 

SaMANTHA,. You’ve been working so hard, Mary, 
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i do you good to get out of the house and relax 
a bit. 

Mary. Do you think they—vreally wanted me to go 
with them, Mrs. Bremarr? 

SAMANTHA. Why, what a question! Of course 
they did, child. (Shoots her a keen look) ’Specially 
that young Pete Kirkland. He’s a fine, upstanding 
young fellow, isn’t he? 

Mary. (Too casually) Oh—I hadn’t noticed par- 
ticularly. 

SAMANTHA. Hadn’t you? Well, it’s my guess that 
he noticed you—plenty! 

Mary. (Confused) Why—Mrs. Bremarr! (Then 
she smiles shyly) But Vll confess I just told you a 
little fib; I did notice him particularly. And—he is 
nice! (They smile at each other.) 


CURTAIN 
ACT ONE 
Scene III 


Tue Time: The following Sunday; late in the eve- 
ning. 


Tue Piace: The same. 


At Rise: CEtta is discovered seated on the divan. 
SAMANTHA is standing at the window; she has 
the curtains parted and is anxiously peering out. 


SAMANTHA. (After a moment) Not a sign of her! 

Cet1a. Do you suppose something really hap- 
pened, Mrs. Bremarr? 

SAMANTHA. Hope not! 

Cetta, She might have drowned—in the lake— 
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SAMANTHA. Hush, child! Of course she didn’t 
drown. 

Ceita. Well—it’s happened before, you know, 
Mrs. Bremarr. And the lake at Emeridan Park is 
pretty deep— 

SAMANTHA. Don’t be saying such things, Celia. 
(Crosses and sits uneasily on edge of divan) She’s 
probably perfectly all right. 

Ceia. Then where is she? 

SAMANTHA. Why, she—she— (Lamely) Prob- 
ably just wandered off somewhere by herself and 
forgot what time it was. 

Ceiia. (Shakes her head) That’s not like Mary; 
she’s too sensible to do a thing like that, and you 
know it. What happened? 

SAMANTHA. (A little writated) How do I know 
what happened? Might have been any number of 
things. (Sighs worriedly) Ii anything is wrong, I'll 
never forgive myself. I promised my sister Helen 
I'd take good care of her, and now— 

Creria. And now-—now she’s p-probably at the 
b-bottom of the I-l-lake—! (Starts to bawl.) 

SAMANTHA. Oh, Celia! Hush now—hush, child! 

Cexta. I don’t care! She was the only one in this 
house who was k-k-kind to me, and now—! 


(DOORBELL rings.) 

SAMANTHA. (As they BotuH jump to their feet 
eagerly) Maybe that’s her now! (Hurries off c. to 1. 
Ceiia rushes to arch and waits expectantly. SAMAN- 
THA’s voice is heard from offstage) Oh—it’s you, 
Miss Rollins! 

(Certa’s face falls.) 


Miss Rottins. (Offstage) Yes! (Enters c. from 
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L., followed by SAMANTHA. Noticing the looks on 
their faces) Why, what’s the matter ? 

Cexta. It’s Mary, Miss Rollins. 

Miss Roxurns. Mary Carstens? (CELIA nods) 
What about her? 

Cexta. (Sobbing) We think she d-drowned! 

Miss Rotiins. Drowned? Good heavens! 

SAMANTHA. The child’s exaggerating. She may be 
perfectly all right, for all we know. 

Miss Rotirns. What do you mean? 

SAMANTHA. Well, she went to that Senior Picnic 
at Emeridan Park, you know, and she hasn’t got 
back yet. 

Miss Rotutns. (Relieved) Oh, well—if that’s all! 
She’s probably having such a good time with the 
rest of them, she decided to stay on. 

Cexia. But the rest of them all came back, Miss 
Rollins. 

Miss Roitiins. Oh—they did? 

SAMANTHA. Yes—more than an hour ago. And 
when they found Mary wasn’t home yet, they all 
went back to look for her— 

Ceia. And if they’d found her, we’d have heard 
by this time. 

Miss Rotiins. Who was she with? 

SAMANTHA. Why, she went with that young Peter 
Kirkland. But he thought she was coming home with 
Adelaide and Branston McDermott. And they 
thought she was coming home with Peter. 

Miss Roxiuins. (Worriedly) I see! 

SAMANTHA. I am worried, Miss Rollins. She’s my 
responsibility. I told my sister Helen I’d take care 
of— 

Miss Rotitns. Yes, yes! Er—have you notified— 
the police? 

SamanTHA. (Nods) And the hospitals—but we 
haven’t heard a word. 
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Miss Rotiins. Well, I don’t see that anything 
more can be done. She’ll turn up somewhere. 

Ceita. Not if she’s at the b-bottom of the lake, 
she won't! 

Miss Rotiins. Now, now, Celia! Mustn’t get pan- 
icky, you know. Why don’t you go up to bed? 

Cexta. Oh, no, Miss Rollins! I couldn’t! I couldn’t 
sleep a wink until I find out what happened to her. 
Mary was my very best friend. She was so good to 
me and— 

ADELAIDE. (Her voice is heard from offstage L.) 
Careful with her, Pete! 


(They Aut look at each other and rush to arch.) 


Peter. (From offstage) That’s all right—I’ve got 
her! (Enters c. from L., carrying Mary and closely 
followed by ADELAIDE.) 

SAMANTHA. Mary! 

Cextia. Oh, Mary! You’re not drowned! 

Mary. (Smiles wryly) No, Celia—I’m not! 

SamanTua. Are you all right, child? 

Mary. Oh, yes! 

ADELAIDE. It’s just her foot—she hurt her foot. 

Peter. I don’t like to butt in but—what’ll I do 
with her? 

SAMANTHA. Oh, just put her right here—on the 
couch. 

Peter. Okay! (Deposits her on the divan.) 

Mary. Thanks, Peter! I’m the awfullest baby, 
aren't I? 

Peter. (Mops his brow and grins) Lucky for me 
you're not any heavier. 

Miss Rotitns. What happened? 

Avevaipe. Her foot got caught under a log, and 
she couldn’t get it out. 

Mary. I’m furious with myself for letting it hap- 
pen. 
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SAMANTHA. The main thing is you’re safe and 
sound—that’s all that matters. 

Miss Rottrns. You say her foot got caught under 
a log, Adelaide? (ADELAIDE nods) Then how it is 
nobody found her before? 

Peter. It was in one of the most deserted spots 
in the park, Miss Rollins. How she got there, I don’t 
know. 

Mary. If it weren’t for you, Peter, I’d be there 
yet. 

PETER. Oh, somebody’d have found you sooner or 
later—I was just lucky. 

Mary. You mean J was lucky. 

SAMANTHA. I better have a look at that foot. 
(Kneels down by Mary and starts to take her shoe 
off. Mary winces) That hurt? 

Mary. No-o—not very much. 

Miss Rotitns. Well—all’s well that ends well. 
(Crosses to arch) Think I'll go up to bed. I’m a little 
tired after my trip. Goodnight, all! 

ALL. Goodnight, Miss Rollins! 


(Miss Ro.irns exits c. to R.) 


SAMANTHA. (Still working on Mary’s foot) 
You'd better go up, too, Celia, It’s late for you and 
tomorrow’s school. 

Ceitta. Okey-doke! You sure you're all right, 
Mary? (Mary nods) I was so worried about you. 

Mary. You shouldn’t have been, Silly! 

Cerra. I couldn’t help it. You’ve been so—so kind 
to me, and when I thought you were drowned, it was 
the most terrible feeling I ever had in all my life. 
And I’m so glad to see you alive again, Mary. Good- 
night! (Runs out c. to R.) 

Mary. (Laughs self-consciously) She’s a silly 
little thing, isn’t she? 
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SAMANTHA, (Having removed the shoe and 
stocking) That’s a nasty-looking bruise— 

Mary. Oh, I’m sure it’ll be all right. 

SAMANTHA. (Getting to her feet) I'll get a hot 
compress to put on it. 

Mary. No, don’t bother— 

SAMANTHA. (Crossing R.) Well, I’d better bother, 
or it’s my guess you won't be able to walk on that 
foot! 

ADELAIDE. I'll give you a hand, Sammy. (Crosses 
to her and they exeunt R.) 

Mary. Everybody’s so kind to me—I don’t de- 
serve it. 

Peter. (Looks at her; shakes his head, smiling) 
You're certainly a funny girl. 

Mary. Oh, do you think so? =(WARN Curtain.) 

Perer. Uh-huh! How did you get yourself lost 
way off in that corner of the park? 

Mary, (Shrugs) I—I guess I’m just a goon. 

Peter. (Grins) I’m inclined to agree with you. 
You were supposed to be with me today, but I never 
saw you again after we'd been at the picnic ten min- 
utes. 

Mary. You—didn’t mind, did you? 

PETER. Don’t you suppose any fellow would mind 
being deserted that way by his date? 

Mary. I didn’t think it was a date—veally—and I 
—TI just didn’t think you’d mind. 

Peter. I said you were funny. Well—T’ll be run- 
ning along; basketball practice tomorrow, and I’ve 
got to get my forty winks. 

Marvy. (Falteringly) Peter, I—I wish I knew how 
to thank you. I— (Turns away to hide a tear.) 

Peter. Oh, skip it! (Crosses up.to arch) You just 
take care of your foot and don’t worry about that— 
(Notices her tears. Crosses back to her) Say, are 
you crying? 
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Mary. (Quickly) Oh, no! No, of course I’m not 
crying! 

Peter. What I said before about your being funny 
still goes, but— (Grins) Maybe I like my girls fun- 
ny! So long, Mary—see you tomorrow! (Rushes off 
Gio...) 


(Mary looks after him and breaks into a slow 
smile.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 
ScENE I 


THE Time: Several weeks later. A Saturday after- 
noon. 


Tue Prace: The same. 


At’ Rise: Fern and Etuet are discovered by the 
radio; GLADYS 1s seated down R. The radio ts 
turned on, playing a popular tune, and FERN and 
ETHEL are singing the words to the tune. 


Miss Rotuins. (When the Girts are almost fin- 
ished with the song, she enters c. from R. Stands in 
the arch until they are through. Then she claps her 
hands; sarcastically) Bravo! Bravo! 

ETHEL. Oh! (Turns off the radio) I didn’t know 
you were listening, Miss Rollins. 

Miss Roiirns. You seemed to know the words of 
that song perfectly, Ethel— 

Eruet. Thank you. 

Miss Rotiins. But may I ask what your mark 
was in English last month? 

Eruet. Er—‘D”! 

Miss Roturns. H’mm! Don’t you think you might 
spend your time to a little better advantage? 

ETHEL, Er—yes, Miss Rollins! 

Miss Rotutns. I wonder if it ever occurs to you 
girls that you came to Bolarville to learn something? 
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Gtapys. Don’t look at me, Miss Rollins. I’ve got 
my homework for the week-end all done—every bit 
of it. 

Miss Rotiins. Oh, indeed? Satisfied with your- 
self, are you? In that case, I presume you stand at 
the head of your class in studies? 

Griapys. Well—no, not exactly. 

Miss Rottins. Where do you stand? 

Guapys. Twenty-fifth. 

Miss Rotitns. And how many are there in the 
class? 

Grapys. Twenty-six! 

Miss Roturns. Exactly! But you’ve got every bit 
of your work for the week-end done. Oh, well—if 
you people wish to go out into the world with all the 
knowledge of morons, I don’t know why I should 
worry about it. Good day! (Exits c. to L.) 

Griapys. (Rolling her eyes) Whew! Did I catch it 
that time, or did I catch it? 

Fern. She certainly knows how to get under a 
person’s skin. 

Grapys. And all because I told her I’ve finished 
my homework—which I have! 

Vircinia. (Enters c. from R. with ADELAIDE) 
What goes on? 

Fern. Oh, we just got raked over the coals by 
Miss Rollins. 

ADELAIDE. Has she gone? 

ETHEL. Yes, she just left. 

ADELAIDE. Good! I’d just as soon she weren’t 
around here this afternoon. 

ErHEL. Why, what’s happening this afternoon? 

Fern. Don’t you remember, Ethel? The Senior 
Council is having a meeting here. 

ADELAIDE. That’s right. And Ethel, since you and 
Gladys aren’t members of it, would you mind scram- 
ming? 

Grapys. Do we have to? Can’t we stay? 
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ADELAIDE. Well, we’d rather you wouldn’t. It’s— 
sort of a private matter. 

Guiapys. Yeah? What’s the big mystery? 

Vircinia. Don’t you wish you knew? 

Grapys. Oh, well— (Rises) Come on, Ethel, let 
them keep their old secrets to themselves. I'll treat 
you to a soda at the Greek’s. (ETHEL and she cross 
to arch.) 

ETHEL. Swell! Let’s go! (They exeunt c. to L.) 

ADELAIDE. Where’s Mary, do you know? 

Fern. I think she’s still doing the lunch dishes. 

ADELAIDE. Oh, as long as she hasn’t gone out. I 
asked her to be here this afternoon. 

Fern. Mary? But she’s not a member of the 
Council. What do we want her for? 

AvDELAIDE. You'll find out, Fern, as soon as the 
others get here. I’ll let Branston tell you all about it. 

Fern. Sounds awfully important. 

ADELAIDE. Well, we think it is. Sit down, girls— 
the rest of them should be along pretty soon now. 

Fern. (As she and Vircintia sit in divan) Do you 
know what it’s all about, Virginia ? 

Vircinia. Nope, it’s just as much of a mystery 
to me. 

ADELAIDE. (At window looking out) Don’t be so 
impatient. 

Mary. (Enters x. She is rolling down the sleeves 
of her dress) Oh, hello, girls! 

Ortuers. (Together) Hello, Mary! 

ADELAIDE. Sit down, Mary. I’m expecting the 
others any minute now. 

Mary. The others—? 

ADELAIDE. You haven’t forgotten that you were 
asked to the Senior Council meeting here this after- 
noon? 

Mary. Oh, that’s right! It won’t take long, will it ? 
Because I’ve got to— 

AvELAIDE. (Laughing) Don’t worry! We'll let you 
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get back to your precious studies in about half an 
hour. It won’t take longer than that. 
Mary. (Sits down x.) That’s all right, then— 


(DOORBELL rings.) 


ADELAIDE. This must be some of them now— 
(Hurries off c. to L.) 

Vircinia. (To Mary) I’m curious, aren’t you? 

Mary. Oh, yes— 

ADELAIDE. (Re-enters c. from L. with HERBERT 
and Harrtet) Glad you’re on time, kids— 

Harrtet. Hi, everybody! 

ADELAIDE. I guess you all know each other, don’t 
your 

HersBert. Well, I don’t know Mary Carstens— 
except by sight. 

ADELAIDE. Oh—this is Herbert Marshall, Mary. 

Herpert. At last I meet Bolarville’s famous 
scholar. 

Mary. You're pretty famous yourself, Herbert. I 
understand you’re tops in Latin. 

HERBERT. Latin—well, I like the silly stuff, believe 
it or not. 

FERN. (Makes room on the divan) Sit down, Her- 
bert? 

Herpert. Oh, thanks, Fern! (Sits in divan.) 

Harriet. (Sitting on arm of divan) How’s your 
bum ankle, Mary? 

Mary. Oh, it’s all healed now, Harriet. I never 
notice it at all any more. 

Harriet. You're lucky it didn’t turn out any 
worse. 

Mary. I know I am. 

Hersert. May I ask why I was included in the 
meeting of the Council, Addy? 

ADELAIDE, You'll find out soon enough. Just be 
patient, 
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Herpert. Well, I feel very honored—getting in 
with the big shots of the class. 

ADELAIDE. Maybe you won’t feel so honored when 
you find out. 

HERBERT. Ouch! That doesn’t sound so good. 


(DOORBELL rings.) 


Harriet. That’s probably Branston and Butch 
now. 

ADELAIDE, I’ll see— (Exits c. to L.) 

Hersert. Butch Keller? Has he been honored 
with an invite, too? (Harriet nods) This is arousing 
my curiosity. 

ADELAIDE. (Re-enters c. from L. with BRANSTON 
and ButcH) Well, we’re all here now. 


(They ad lib. greetings to each other.) 


Harriet. Mary, I don’t think you’ve ever met 
Butch Keller. This is Mary Carstens, Butch. 

Butcu. How are you, Mary? Say, what’s this all 
about? 

Branston. (Crosses to downstage L., facing the 
OrtueErs) Well, pull up that chair, Butch, and I’ll tell 

ou. 
3 Butcu. Right! (Gets chair from desk, brings it 
down next to divan, and sits in it. ADELAIDE sits on 
the other arm of the divan.) 

Branston. How you feeling, Mary? 

Mary. Oh, fine, thank you! 

Branston. That’s fine. Well, if we’re all ready, 
I'll let you have the news. 

Virani. It’s about time. 

Branston. I suppose I might as well get it over 
and let the chips fall where they may— (Pauses) It 
looks as though our basketball team will be out of 
the Stanton game this year. 
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ButcuH. What do you mean, Bran? What could 
stop the Stanton game? 

Fern. Yes, what could stop the Stanton game of 
all games? 

Hersert. That’s about as bad as calling off the 
Army-Navy game in football. 

Viretnta. Why, we've always had the Stanton 
game, Bran—always! 

Branston. (Grimly) Here’s one time we won't. 
Not unless a miracle happens between now and the 
end of the month. It looks as though our regular 
team won’t be on the floor at all. 

Butcu. But the team’s in great shape—never been 
better. 

Herpert. Sure, I watched them shoot baskets only 
last night at practice, and they’re aces— 

Fern. And you know what they did to Sharon 
High only last week— 

Branston. They can play, all right, and win too— 
if they’re allowed to play. 

Vircinia. Huh? What do you mean, Bran? 

Branston. Just this: right now the only one 
who’s eligible to play in the Stanton game is Red 
Mercer. 

Vircinia. Well, for—! 

Branston. Every other player is down in at least 
one subject, most of them in two. And unless they 
can raise their marks, well— (Shrugs eloquently) 
You know what that means as well as I do. 


(There is a gloomy silence.) 


Herpert. But to have the game stopped—espe- 
cially to have it stopped by Bolarville! Won’t Stan- 
ton give us the laugh—our team not eligible! 

Branston. (Resentfully) That’s the rub! It’s bad 
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enough to forfeit the game, but to be the laughing 
stock—to have Stanton say that our fellows aren’t 
able to hold up their end! 

Burcu. And is the Faculty death on those aver- 
ages! Won’t old lady Rollins— 

Branston. Sshh! 

Virainia. That’s all right, Bran—she’s not in the 
house. 

ButcH. Won't she get a kick out of stepping on 
the boys? I can just hear her—‘‘But, boys, you’re 
here to study, and if you don’t keep up your work 
you really shouldn’t be allowed to play!” (They 
laugh ruefully.) 

Branston. Just the same, the Faculty’s right—in 
a way. 

Fern. What way? 

Branston. Well, there’s got to be some sort of 
standard, Fern, whether we like it or not. 

ADELAIDE. Every school has one—and, anyway, 
this is a matter of the league requirements. So Miss 
Rollins, as Assistant Principal, has the responsibility 
of certifying that every player is really eligible. 

Fern. Then why haven’t the boys lived up to it 
and kept their averages passing? They know the 
requirements. 

Viretnta, And Rollins will never let them get out 
of it—never! 

Hersert. And they know what the Stanton game 
means ! 

Harrtet. (Slowly) Well—I think we ought to be 
fair about it. After all, the boys on the team have 
been doing more extra work for the school than the 
rest of us. It must make them pretty tired for study- 
ing nights, and it means they can’t go for extra help 
after school even if they need it. I don’t really think 
we should blame them for it. 

Butcu. (Grins) You sound like the Faculty talk- 
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ing about too much extra-curricular activity. That 
does have a familiar ring, Harty. 

Harriet. (Laughs) It’s true, just the same. Even 
the Faculty has been known to be right once in a 
while, Butch, believe it or not. 

AvELAIDE, Harty’s right, but the thing is—can 
anything be done about it? I take it that’s what this 
meeting is for. Could we persuade the Faculty to 
let us change the date of the game or something, to 
give the boys a chance to catch up? 

Harriet. No, we thought of it, but that’s out, too. 

BRANSTON. Stanton’s schedule is all set for the 
season, Addy, and it has to be played off before the 
State Championship series is started. But Harty has 
an idea. Tell them about it, Harriet, will you? 

Harriet. (Makes a face) It isn’t a very brilliant 
one—only we can’t think of anything else— 

Fern. What is it, Harty? I’m dying to hear. 

Harriet. Well—we’ve invited three people here 
today because they’re the only ones who can really 
put Bolarville in the Stanton game and out of this 
hole. They’re Butch Keller, Herbert Marshall and 
Mary Carstens. 

Mary. (Startled) What in the world—! 

Hersert. (Laughs and points to his lame leg) Vd 
be a swell help, wouldn’t I? And what are you going 
to do with a girl? 

Burcu. Me, too! You’ve picked lemons from the 
wrong end of the gym, Harty. Think of the baskets 
I’d drop in! (They laugh.) 

Branston. (Sharply) That isn’t funny. (After 
they quiet down) We don’t mean it that way, fel- 
lows. Of course we have the substitutes, but we 
wouldn’t stand a chance in the world against Stan- 
ton with them—not a chance in the world! 

VirciniA. You're telling us! 

Branston. We've picked Butch, Herbert and 
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Mary because they know most about the subjects 
the boys are failing. 

Harriet. I went to the Faculty last night, and they 
gave me your names—Herbert for Latin, Butch for 
Science and Mary for Math. 

Branston. What we want you to do is tutor the 
boys and get them ready for the make-up exam. The 
Faculty says they’ll accept a passing make-up if 
you three will do the tutoring. 

Mary. But—why not take a boy for Math, too? 

Harriet. (Crisply) It’s not a question of boys or 
of girls. It’s simply that Hagencamp insists you’re 
the only one in the Trig Class who knows enough to 
teach it to anyone. There’s only one boy to tutor in 
Math, anyway. Most of them are down in Science 
and Latin. 

Branston. It'll take a lot of time and we know 
that. But if you folks will do it— (In his most per- 
suasive voice) You'll be playing the Stanton game 
just as much as the team does if you can get them 
out on the floor that night. And I'll see that you get 
the credit for it. Will you? 

Herpert. (Grunts) Oh, sure! We can’t help our- 
selves, I guess, but if I can pry any Latin into Buck 
Martin’s cranium in three weeks, I’m smarter than 
I think I am, that’s all. 

Butcu. Are those birds going to give us time to 
work on them? We can’t jail them, or hold them 
down and pour it into them. They have to do the 
learning. 

Branston. We'll see to that. (Grimly) They’ll 
study, or we'll know the reason why—the lugs! 

Harriet. They’ve agreed to keep any schedule of 
study we map out for them. Don’t worry—they’re 
scared! 

Butcu. Okay! And may heaven have mercy on 
our souls—we’re going to need it. I'll bet those guys 
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haven’t written up a Physics experiment for the past 
two months. 

Harriet. (Trying to seem casual, as all eyes turn 
on Mary) If you could find time to do it, Mary—it 
means a lot to all of us. 

Mary. (After a pause) Yes—why, yes, of course 
—if I can do anything— 

Branston. (Beams in satisfaction) Good! Now 
we have a fighting chance. We don’t expect you to 
work miracles, but this’ll give us another shot at it. 

HERBERT. Just how do we start at this? 

Harriet. Tomorrow we'll have the names and 
schedules ready for you. And you three remember, 
the rest of us are out to do anything we can to help. 

BRrANSTON. Sure, anything like taking monitor 
turns and all that, we'll do. That may make it a 
little easier. 

Butcu. At the best, it’s not going to be a cinch. 

Branston. We appreciate that, but let’s see if we 
can’t put this over, kids. We’ve—got to! 

Fern. (Rises) Is the meeting over, Bran? 

Branston. I suppose so. Unless there are any 
more questions. 


(They start chattering among themselves.) 


Fern. Who’s for going down to the Greek’s for a 
soda? 

Virctnia. Good idea! 

Harrier. Let’s all go. Bran, has the Council got 
enough in the treasury to stand sodas for the bunch? 

Branston. Well—I think an occasion like this 
warrants it. Sodas on the Council! 


(They chatter approvingly as Aut rise.) 


ADELAIDE. (Crosses to Mary) You're coming, 
aren’t you, Mary? 
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Mary. No, I’m sorry, Adelaide; I’d like to, but I 
can’t. 

Harriet. Oh, why not, Mary? 

Mary. Well, here it is Sunday evening and I 
haven’t even looked at my lessons yet. Some other 
time, maybe. 

Harriet. All right—and thanks for agreeing to 
help. 

Branston. You bet! You’ve been a real sport 
about it, Mary. 

Mary. Why—I only hope I can help. 

BrANSTON. Fine! Well, come on, kids—to the 
Greeks ! 


(Att but Mary file out c. to L., chattering gayly 
among themselves.) 


SAMANTHA. (After a minute, sticks her head 
through door x.) P’sst! Mary! Are they all gone? 

Mary. Oh—yes, Mrs. Bremarr. 

SAMANTHA. (Comes into room) Well—I heard 
most all of the meeting. 

Mary. Did you? 

SAMANTHA. Couldn’t help it—everyone was talk- 
ing so loud. Why didn’t you go along for the soda? 

Mary. Well—they didn’t really want me. 

SAMANTHA. (Clicks her teeth despairingly) If 
you ain’t the limit! "Course they wanted you. Didn’t 
they all ask you to go? 

Mary. Oh, I know—they’re all very polite about 
it—they try to be nice—but it isn’t the same thing. 
And of course, I do have my home— 

SAMANTHA. (Exasperated) The trouble with you, 
Mary Carstens, is you’ve got a big chip on your 
shoulder. If you’d only forget for five minutes that 
you're from an Orphans’ Home, everybody else 
would forget it, too. 

Mary. (Smiles ruefully) Tve tried, Mrs. Bre- 
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marr, but—I can’t forget it. And I don’t think the 
others can, either. 

SAMANTHA. Well, if that’s the way you feel, I 
don’t know why I waste my time on you. It’s no skin 
off my— (DOORBELL rings) Ill see! (Flounces 
out angrily, c. to L. Her voice is heard from off- 
stage) Oh—good afternoon! 

Peter. (From offstage) Hello, Mrs. Bremarr! Is 
Mary home? 

SAMANTHA. (Offstage) Yes, she is. Just go right 
in. 

Peter. (Offstage) Thanks! (Enters c. from L., 
followed by SAMANTHA.) 

SAMANTHA. (In arch) You'll excuse me, won't 
you? I got something to do upstairs. 

Perer. Sure! That’s all right, Mrs. Bremarr. (Sa- 
MANTHA exits c. to R. He crosses down into room) 
Well—hello, damsel in distress! 

Mary. Hello, Peter! 

Peter. I just saw the bunch leave here. I’ve been 
waiting in a doorway across the street. 

(WARN Curtain.) 

Mary. (Puzzled at his attitude) Oh—yes? 

Peter. Uh-huh! Well—how’s the foot feeling 
these days? 

Mary. Fine—there’s not a thing wrong with it 
any more. 

Peter. That’s good! 

Mary. (Slight pause) Would you like to sit down, 
Peter? 

Peter. No, thanks. I won’t be staying very long. 

Mary. Oh—won’t you? Well—we haven’t seen 
very much of each other lately, have we? 

Peter. Well, you know how it is. I’ve been pretty 
busy with my basketball, and all that. 

Mary. (It’s beginning to dawn on her) Basket- 
ball! 
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Peter. (Grins sheepishly) They’ve got you roped 
into the tutoring job, haven’t they ? 

Mary. Why, yes; I’m to do Trig. But how did 
you know? 

Peter. Because, fair lady—it’s your turn to res- 
cue me. 

Mary. You mean that I’m to tutor—you? 

Peter. (Nods) My average in Trig was sixty-five, 
and I’m Center on the team. 

Mary. But I didn’t know—they didn’t tell me it 
was you— (Trying to catch herself) I mean— 
(Hesitates helplessly.) 

Peter. (With a grin) I don’t blame you for feel- 
ing that way about it. And you don’t have to take it 
on if you don’t want to. I warn you it'll be a very 
tough job. 

Mary. (Pauses; then with a mischevous smile) 
A tough job? Oh, I believe that! 


(They break into a gale of laughter.) 
CURTAIN 
ACT TWO 
Scene II 
Tue Time: About three weeks later. Evening. 
Tue Prace: The same. 
At Rise: Mary and Perer are discovered on the 
divan. He is working with a pencil on a pad of 
yellow paper, and she is leaning back, reading a 


book. 


Peter. (After a few moments in which he works 
in silence) There! That’s done at last. 
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Mary. (Puts her book down and holds out her 
hand) Let me see it. 

Peter. (Hands her the pad) There you are, 
Teacher! (A pause, while she examines the paper. 
She frowns) Gee, I bet you think I’m dumb. 

Mary. No, I don’t think you’re dumb. 

Peter. Lazy, then? 

Mary. Well—maybe a little—and unbelievably 
careless! 

Peter. (Winces) Ouch! 

Mary. I’m sorry I put it so bluntly. 

Peter. That’s all right; I guess I’ve got it coming. 

Mary. (Points to paper) Look, you’ve meant to 
say, “Sin A equals leg opposite angle a over hypoth- 
enuse equals a over C.” But you’ve forgotten to write 
Sin A, so it really reads that A is equal to a over C, 
which doesn’t make sense here. You’ve got to re- 
member those signs. 

Peter. Well, that’s easily fixed. (Leans over and 
writes on paper) S—I—N—there! 

Mary. Yes, but it isn’t so simple as all that, Peter. 
That’s what I’m trying to show you. If you forget a 
sign on the first half of your exam you'll lose the 
whole problem. No work is shown and there is no 
partial credit, because you put down only the answer. 
So you see you’ve just got to do it right from the 
beginning. 

Peter. (Shakes his head) Whew! They are par- 
ticular, aren’t they? No wonder I’m decorating the 
foot of the class. 

Mary. (Pointing at paper) Look, here it is again! 

Peter. Where? 

Mary. Here, F cos 50 degrees equals 200. That’s 
right, but in working it out you’ve used 50 degrees 
instead of cos 50 degrees, and they aren’t the same 
thing at all. 

Peter. Well—I had the right idea. 
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Mary. Of course you did, and that’s the sad part 
about it. 

Peter. Why so sad? 

Mary. Because you understand the principles and 
you're willing to work, but you’re so everlastingly 
careless! 

Peter. (Sighs) I suppose nothing short of old 
Einstein himself could be good enough in your esti- 
mation. 

Mary. (Hurt, turns away and speaks hesitantly) 
I haven’t meant to be that hard on you, Peter—I— 
just tried to make you see. I guess I do sound hor- 
ribly smug. 

Peter. (Penitent) Oh, honest, I didn’t mean it 
that way, Mary. Why, you’ve been—fine! 

Mary. No, no—! 

Peter. Yes, and I’ve got you to thank for getting 
me onto myself. I’ve felt pretty stupid, I can tell 
you, getting myself into a bog like this— 

Mary. You needn’t have. 

Peter. Oh, it wasn’t as though I couldn’t do it, 
but with the team practise and all—and the gang— 
there never seemed much time, somehow. I’ve never 
failed anything before, and I guess I thought I never 
would. It’s good to be getting out of such a mess— 
thanks to you. 

Mary. You are getting out, too. Did you notice 
Hagencamp today when you recited? 

Peter. (Nods) He was decent, wasn’t he? It’s the 
first time he made me feel like anything except a 
worm. 

Mary. (After a pause) Want to do another one? 

Peter. (Shakes his head) With the exam tomor- 
row—if I don’t know it now I never will. My head’s 
just about swimming with Trig. 

Mary, Well—just mind those symbols tomorrow. 

Perer. (Grins) Okay, Teacher! 
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Mary. (With a slow smile) I’m sure you'll do all 
right, Peter—if you'll just be careful. 

Peter. Don’t you worry about that. Say, Mary, 
mind if I stay around a while and talk? It’s so quiet 
here. 

Mary. No, of course I don’t mind. 

Peter. We’ve got to know each other pretty well 
these last three weeks, haven’t we? 

Mary. Yes, we have. 

Peter. It’s the first time in my life I’ve almost 
liked studying. 

Mary. Almost liked it, Peter? 

Peter. Really liked it! And I'd have liked it a lot 
more if it’d been anything but Trig. (They smile) 
Of course, if I get through all right tomorrow, 
you're coming to the game as my guest Saturday. 

Mary. Oh, I hope you don’t feel that you have 
to— 

Peter. (Indignantly) Who said anything about 
“have to.” I’m asking you because I want you as my 
guest. 

Mary. Well—if you put it that way— 

Peter. That’s settled, then. (Slight pause) You 
know—what I said that night about your being fun- 
ny still goes. 

Mary. Does it? 

Peter. [’ll be darned if I can make you out at all. 
Talk about your sensitive people—! 

Mary. I guess—that’s just the way I am, Peter— 
and I can’t help it. 

Peter. And the way you eat up that study stuff. 
Do you know what good it’s going to do you when 
you get out of here? 

Mary. (With conviction) Yes! 

Peter. What? 

Mary. I’m going to be a doctor some day, Peter. 
I don’t know how yet—or when—but I’m going to— 
somehow! 
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Peter. A—doctor? 

Mary. (With her head high and her face shining) 
Yes! I knew that was what I wanted the first day I 
walked into the Biology Lab. It’s—sort of—my spe- 
cial star, and I’m hitching my wagon to it. 

Peter. But to be a doctor—that takes all kinds 
of time—and money. 

Mary. Oh, I know, I know! And I suppose it’s 
foolish of me to even dream about it— (A little bit- 
terly) Especially me! But somehow— There’s that 
Cornell scholarship—perhaps—perhaps— 

Peter. (Surprised at her vehemence) Well—good 
luck, Mary! 

Mary. Thanks! (Coming back to earth) You— 
must think I’m awfully silly— 

Peter. No, I don’t, Mary—lI don’t think you’re 
silly at all. I—admire the way you’re going about it. 

Mary. (Embarrassedly) I—hope you won’t say 
anything about it, Peter. I’ve never told anyone be- 
fore. 

Peter. You can trust me. So you'll be going to 
Cornell, eh? 

Mary. Oh, it’s only a chance—a very slim chance. 

Peter. If I know you, it’s a very good chance. 
Wish I were going there, too, but Dad’s a Yale man 
and wants me to follow in his footsteps. Though I— 


(Cexta, looking very glum, enters c. from L. and 
starts to walk past arch.) 


Mary. Why—Celia! 

Cretta. Oh—excuse me, Mary. I—gotta go up- 
stairs! (Exits c. to R.) 

Mary. Now, what do you suppose is the matter 
with her? 

Peter. I don’t know. But, say—I just got a bright 
idea, Mary— 

Mary. What’s that? 
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Peter. The grind is over for me; it’s in the lap of 
the gods now. And that calls for a celebration. We’ll 
go to a movie, or the Greek’s or somewhere— 

Mary. Well, the grind may be over for you, 
Peter, but I’ve still got my own work to do and— 

Peter. (Firmly) I refuse to take no for an an- 
swer. We'll paint the town. Now don’t be an old 
stick-in-the-mud. 

Mary. Well— (Hesitates.) 

ADELAIDE. (Enters c. from R., dressed for the 
street) You two still at it? My word! 

Peter. (Rises) Yours and mine both! Bligh of the 
Bounty was a softy compared to this one here. 

ADELAIDE. Well, you deserve it, Pete, so don’t 
look for any sympathy from me. 

Peter. I guess you’re right, Addy. (Grins) But 
as a matter of fact, work’s over now. I’m all tutored. 
Today I am a man! 

ADELAIDE. If you don’t come through tomorrow, 
Pete, I’ll shoot you with my own lily-white hands. 

Peter. Mary and IJ are celebrating. We’re going to 
a movie. And if you retract that last unworthy 
remark, I might generously ask you to come along. 

ADELAIDE. (With a mock bow) Consider it re- 
tracted, sir! We can pick up Bran on the way. He 
was coming over later. 

Peter. Fine! 

Mary. But I told you before, Peter, I can’t come. 
I have too much to do. 

Peter. Oh, Mary—are you going to leave us in 
the lurch? 

Mary. You and Adelaide and Bran can go. 

ADELAIDE. But we want you to come along too, 
Mary. 

Mary. (Stiffly) I’m sorry, but I have four assign- 
ments to do yet and I simply have to study. 

Peter. (Just as stiffly) Oh, well—if you won’t, 
you won't! 


Se 


See ee 
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Mary. I’m sorry. (Picks up her book with an air 
of finality.) 

Peter. (Crosses to arch) Come on, Addy. 

ADELAIDE. (Worried) I—don’t like the idea of 
leaving Mary. 

Mary. Don’t be silly! I’m going to be working. 
Go on! 

ADELAIDE. Not angry, are you? 

Mary. (With too much emphasis) Of course not! 

ADELAIDE. Well—walk to the corner with us. I 
want to tell you what Miss Brownell said about the 
Glee Club. 

Mary. (Hesitates momentarily) All right! (Rises, 
and they ALL exeunt c. to L.) 


(The stage is empty for a few moments, then CELIA 
enters c. from R., carrying her suitcase. She 
looks hesitantly into the room, then she crosses 
slowly to the desk and puts her suitcase on the 
floor beside it. She sits at the desk and starts to 
write a letter; begins to sob, then tries to pull 
herself together and tearfully continues writing 
the letter.) 


Mary. (Re-enters c. from L. As she comes into the 
room, she sees the suitcase on the floor) Hello, Celia! 

Ceiia. (Continues writing) Hello, Mary! 

Mary. Is anything wrong? (CELIA shakes her 
head) Look here, Celia, you and I were fairly good 
friends once, but something seems to have happened 
to us. Can’t we find out what it is? 

Ceita. (Blinking away her tears) I’m just going 
to leave school. 

Mary. Don’t you like to room with me any more? 
I’d miss you, but you can change if you want to, you 
know; you don’t need to hesitate. Is that it? 

Ceita. (Trying to make a joke of it) Guess you'll 
have a new roommate, all right— (Takes out a 
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crumpled report card and hands it to her) My grand- 
mother said I couldn’t stay if I failed anything. 

Mary. (Looks at the card; reads) “English, A; 
Latin, C; Biology, C; Algebra, F—’ Why, Celia! 
But why didn’t you fell me that you were having 
trouble with your Algebra—why didn’t you tell me? 

CeLta. Well, you’ve had so much—other work, 
and you always seemed so busy—and I tried so hard 
to get it by myself. 

Mary. Oh—! (Bites her lip) I know, but I could 
have helped you so easily—a little every day—if 
only I had sense enough to see. 

Ce ta. No, it isn’t your fault, Mary. I just couldn’t 
seem to get it. I went for extra help to Miss Malone, 
but she had so many, that didn’t help much either. 
Probably I’m just plain dumb. 

Mary. Dumb, nothing—don’t be silly! It was just 
new to you after a country school—too much with 
all the new subjects and teachers and all. 

Cetra. My grandmother’ll think I’m dumb 
whether you do or not. She was always at the head 
of her class and thinks I should be, too. The C’s are 
bad enough, but she won’t stand for an F, she 
warned me. I'll just have to go back to helping 
around the farm. 

Mary. Won’t she give you another chance? 

Ceita. You don’t know my grandmother! 

Mary. (Sits on edge of desk and smooths CE.ta’s 
hair) Now, don’t go so fast, infant—you’re not home 
yet. We'll find a way out of this somehow. 

Cetra. (Tearfully) Oh, if you only could, Mary! 
I don’t want to go— 

Mary. (Suddenly) I’ve got an idea! 

Cexia. You have? 

Mary. Who did you say your Algebra teacher is 
—Miss Malone? 

Cexta. Uh-huh! 
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Mary. Well—you just give me until tomorrow— 
and I think I can fix it! 

Cexta. (Sniffing happily) Oh, Mary! If you really 
can I won’t have to— (DOORBELL rings) Oh, 
gosh! I don’t want to see anyone. 

Mary. Here! (Picks up the suitcase, thrusts it 
into her hand and pulls her to her feet) Take this 
and run upstairs. 

Ceiia. (Hurrying to arch) All right! 


(DOORBELL rings again.) 


Mary. And don’t worry any more—everything’s 
going to be all right. 

Ceita. Yes, Mary! (Rushes off c. to R.) 

Marvy. (Exits c. to L. Her voice is heard from off- 
stage) Why, hello, Harriet! 

Harriet. May I come in? 

Mary. Certainly! (Re-enters c. from L. with Har- 
RIET. ) 

Harriet. (Looking around) Isn’t Pete here? 

Mary. Why—he went to the movies with Adelaide 
and Bran. 

Harriet. The movies? Why, the big lug! 

Mary. Oh, I think it’s just as well. His head’s 
crammed full of Trig and he couldn’t possibly learn 
any more before tomorrow. 

(WARN Curtain.) 

Harriet. Well—perhaps you're right. Mary, tell 
me frankly—your honest opinion—how’s he going 
to do tomorrow? 

Mary. That’s hard to say, Harriet. He knows the 
subject fairly well, and he certainly isn’t stupid. He 
should do very well—if he’ll only take the proper 
care. 

Harriet. That sounds pretty encouraging. I’ve 
been checking up—just came from visiting Herbert 
and Butch. 
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Mary. What do they say? 

Harrtet. They’re hopeful, too—quite hopeful. 

Mary. Then it’s going to be all right, and the 
Stanton game will be on, after all. 

Harriet. I’m keeping my fingers crossed. There’s 
four of them taking the exams, you know, and for 
all four of them to come through—well, that would 
be almost a miracle. 

Mary. Yes, I suppose it would. 

Harrret. A miracle accomplished by you—and 
Herbert and Butch. 

Mary. Oh, I don’t take any credit myself. It’s 
Peter—he’s really worked very hard. 

Harriet. You’re too modest, Mary. But anyway, 
I hear Miss Rollins asked you to mark the papers 
tomorrow. 

Mary. That’s right. 

Harriet. Then you'll know the bad news before 
any of us. Give me a ring as soon as you find out, 
will you, Mary? I’ll be on edge until I hear. 

Mary. Surely, Harriet; I’ll let you know. 

Harriet. (Crosses to arch) That’s all I wanted to 
tell you. ’'m going home now, and you know what 
I’m going to do? 

Mary. No—what? 

Harrtet. I’m going to pray—I’m going to pray 
for that miracle to happen! So long! (Evits c. to L.) 


QUICK CURTAIN 
ACT TWO 
ScENE III 
Tue Time: The following day. Late afternoon. 


Tue Prace: The same. 
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At RisE: SAMANTHA is discovered alone on stage. 
She is dusting the furniture, swatting at it vig- 
orously with a dustcloth, and humming an old- 
fashioned tune half-audibly. 


Ceiia. (After a few moments, enters c. from L., 
carrying her school books) Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Bremarr! 

SAMANTHA. Oh, hello, Celia! (Continues with the 
dusting. ) 

Ceta. (Eagerly) Isn’t Mary home yet? 

SAMANTHA. Nope! Well—how was school today, 
Celia? 

Cexia. All right. (Frowns) I wonder what’s keep- 
ing Mary. 

SAMANTHA. Said she might be a little late. Had to 
mark some examination papers, or something. 

Cexia. I know she did but—she was going to do 
something for me, and I wish I knew whether she'd 
done it. 

SAMANTHA. Do something for you? What? 

CeLta. Oh—something. 

AvELAIDE. (Enters c. from R.) Hello, Celia! Sam- 
my, isn’t Mary back yet? 

SAMANTHA. Not yet. 

ADELAIDE. This suspense is awful! 

Cera. I wanted to see her about something very 
important, too. 

ADELAIDE. Did you, Celia? I can’t imagine what’s 
keeping her so late. I'll bet the news is bad. 

Ceita. Well, tell her I’m waiting for her upstairs 
when she comes in, will you? 

ApELAIDE, All right, Celia! 

Ceiia. Thanks! (Exits c. to R.) 

AveEvatne. I do wish she’d hurry! (Crosses to win- 
dow and looks out.) 

SAMANTHA. (Smiles) Land’s sakes, Adelaide! A 
person’d think the world was coming to an end. 
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ADELAIDE. It will for Bolarville, Sammy, if Mary 
doesn’t get here pretty soon with some good tidings. 

SAMANTHA. That so? Now, I got a notion Bolar- 
ville’s gonna survive no matter what her tidings are. 

ADELAIDE. Oh, I suppose so, but—there’s so much 
at stake. 

SAMANTHA. I’ve always found those things have 
a way of taking care of themselves, so it don’t pay to 
fret. (Finishes dusting with one final swipe at the 
divan) There—that’s done! And now I guess it’s 
nearly time to start supper. (Crosses Rr.) T’st, t’st! 
Always something, always something! (Exits rR.) 


(ADELAIDE clicks her teeth in annoyance; peers out 
the window anxiously.) 


Guapys. (After a moment, enters c. from R. with 
Fern and ETHEL) Well, look at the watchful waiter, 
kids. 

ADELAIDE. It’s no joking matter, Gladys. ’'m so 
nervous, I feel I’m about to explode. 

Fern. Still waiting for Mary, Addy? 

AvELAIDE. (Nods) And the fate of the Bolarville 
basketball team. 

Eruet. If those lunkheads have all passed, it’ll be 
something, all right. 

Giapys. Something? I’ll say! If they do, Bolar- 
ville ought to erect a statue to Butch, Herbert and 
Mary. 

ETHEL. I don’t see how they all can pass. One or 
two of them, maybe, but all four—? That’s a pretty 
large order. 

Giapys. Even if we do lose the basketball game, 
so what? Games have been lost before. I don’t see 
why you take it so much to heart, Addy. 

ADELAIDE. I don’t know— (Shrugs) I guess it’s 
because we started out to do something, and I hate 
to fail. 
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Fern. You take things too seriously, Addy. Now, 
.we're not worried, are we,.kids? 

Gapys. I should say not! 

ETHEL. In fact, to show you how little we’re wor- 
ried, Addy, we were just on our way to the Greek’s 
for a soda. I don’t suppose you'd care to join us? 

ADELAIDE. Oh, no—not now, Ethel! 

Etruet. No, I didn’t think so. 

Guapys. Let’s go! I’m going to drink a strawberry 
malted to Bolarville’s chances tomorrow night. So 
long, Addy! 

ETHEL. So long, Addy! Why don’t you just relax 
and take it easy? 

ADELAIDE. So long, girls! (They exeunt c. to L.) 


(ADELAIDE stands for another moment at the win- 
dow, then sighs, crosses to table and gets a mag- 
azine, crosses and sits in divan and tries to read. 
She looks up from the magazine, her foot beat- 
ing a tattoo on the floor.) 


’ Mary. (Enters c. from L. She 1s carrying a man- 
ila envelope) Oh, Adelaide— 

ADELAIDE. (Jumps up eagerly) Mary! Tell me 
quickly ! 

Mary. (Looking glum) Well— 

ADELAIDE, Oh-oh! You don’t have to tell me; I 
can see it in your face. It’s—bad news? (Mary nods 
solemnly) Oh, heavens! 

Mary. I’m furious—furious at Peter— 
ADELAIDE. Peter? (Mary nods) Then—the oth- 
ers—? 

Mary. The others all passed—all except Peter! 
ADELAIDE. Why, the—big heel! And he seemed so 
—so sure! 

Mary. And the worst of it is that it was just care- 
lessness on his part—the thing I’ve warned him of 
over and over again— Oh, | might have known! 
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AvELAIDE. Is his paper so bad there’s no chance 
of passing him on it? 

Mary. Not a chance! For his first three answers 
he has 50 degrees, 12 degrees and angle A— I can’t 
believe it! 

ADELAIDE. | take it they aren’t right? 

Mary. That’s just it—he must have worked them 
out right to get that—but he hasn’t put them down 
right. He should have written sin 50 degrees instead 
of just fifty degrees, tangent 12 degrees instead of 
just 12 degrees, and cotangent angle A, instead of 
just angle A! 

ADELAIDE. (Sighs and sinks into divan) What a 
shame! 

Mary. Shame! It’s outrageous! He'll get no credit 
at all for those three problems—and I thought I had 
broken him of that habit! How could he! 

ADELAIDE. (Hopefully) Maybe Hagencamp’ll give 
him part credit under the circumstances— 

Mary. No, he won’t! He’s death on people who 
think angle A and cotangent angle A are the same 
thing, or who are too careless to show that they know 
the difference. And I told Peter—he knew he’d get no 
credit. 

AvELAIDE. And that’s going to fail him? 

Mary. No doubt about it! (Furious) Id like to 
smack him! He really turned in a 95 paper, and just 
because of carelessness he won’t even have a passing 
one. 

ADELAIDE. After all your work, too—and with the 
game tomorrow— 

Mary. After all his work! 

ADELAIDE. (Rises and paces back and forth) We’ve 
got to do something. Can't we get Pete to fix it up? 
No, I don’t suppose that would be fair. Oh, what a 
muddle! 

Mary. I wish there were something. (Sighs) I’ve 
got a good mind to write those signs in myself. 
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ADELAIDE, Write them in? (Stands there thinking 
for a moment; then, suddenly) Mary, have you got 
his paper with you? 

Mary. Yes. 

ADELAIDE. May I see it, please? 

Mary. See it? You want to see Peter’s examina- 
tion paper? (ADELAIDE nods; she hesitates) Well— 
I suppose there’s nothing wrong in that. (Opens the 
manila envelope and takes out a sheet of yellow fools- 
cap.) 

eran (Calling from off R.) Mary! Is that 
you in there? 

Mary. (Calls) Yes, Mrs. Bremarr! 

SAMANTHA. Could I see you just for a minute? 

Mary. Surely! Here you are, Adelaide! (Thrusts 
the paper into her hand) Excuse me! (Runs off x.) 

ADELAIDE. (Sighs and looks at the paper. Then she 
gasps and stares at it as if unable to believe her 
eyes) Why—why—my gosh! (Calls) Mary! Mary! 

Mary. (Re-enters Rr.) Why—what is it? 

ApvELAIDE. Mary! Here—Peter’s paper—those 
signs—they’re not missing—they’re here! 

Mary. They’re what? 

ADELAIDE. See for yourself! (Gives her the 
paper.) 

Mary. (Reads) “Sin 50 degrees—tangent 12 de- 
grees—cotangent angle A”! 

Avetaipe. They’re right, aren’t they? 

Mary. Yes, they seem to be, but— (Frowns) I’m 
sure those signs weren’t there when I went through 
the papers before. (Looks at paper again) Oh! And 
look, Adelaide, these signs have been written in a 
different kind of ink from the original answers. 

ADELAIDE. Yes, I—er—I noticed that, too! (Joy- 
ously) But what’s the difference as long as the 
paper’s right? 
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Mary. There’s quite a difference if somebody-— 
(A horible suspicion begins to dawn) Adelaide-— 
you didn’t—? 

ADELAIDE. (T00 overjoyed to pay any attention to 
what Mary is saying) Peter’s all right—he can play 
tomorrow, can’t he? (As Mary doesn’t answer) 
Can’t he, Mary? 

Mary. (In a dull voice) Yes—I suppose he can. 

ADELAIDE. Oh, that’s great! (Rushes to arch) I’m 
going to tell the kids, Mary! G’bye! (Rushes out, 
happily, c. to L.) 

Mary. (Sinks down in divan, sighs, looks at 
paper. Her lips settle into a thin, grim line) Ade- 
laide— (Shakes her head sadly.) 

Ceta. (Enters c. from RK.) Mary! 

Mary. (Starts) Oh—it’s you, Celia! 

Cetta. Did you do it, Mary—did you? 

Mary. Did I do what? 

Cexta. (Her face falls) Oh—I guess you’ve for- 
gotten. You were gonna fix it so I could stay at 
Bolarville— 

Mary. (Smiles) Why—no, I haven’t, Celia. I 
haven’t forgotten. 

Ceita. Then—? 

Mary. (Nods reassurmgly) It’s all right! 

Ceira. (Joyfully) Oh—really, Mary—honest? 

Mary. Yes, you can stay on after all. 

CeLtta. Oh, gee! That’s—wonderful! But—how 
did you do it, Mary? 

Mary. I just talked to Miss Malone. 

Ceita. What did she say? 

Mary. Well—she’s going to change your mark for 
last month to a D— 

Cetia. She is? 

Mary. And she’s putting you on condition for the 
next two months, until you get straightened out. 
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Ceita. But what made her do that? I begged and 
begged her to, and she wouldn’t 

Mary. Oh, well—lI just sort of promised to help a 
little here and there— 

Cetra. (Her voice wobbles precariously) Oh— 
Mary! 

Mary. Now, now—everything’s all right, isn’t it? 
(CeLta nods, unable to speak) We'll get busy on that 
Algebra book this very night. Ten chances to one 
your trouble is factoring. If you can’t factor, you’re 
stuck, and you can’t do much of anything that comes 
along. But it isn’t hard to learn if you’re willing to 
try. 
CELtA. Oh, I am—I am! 

Mary. (Smiles tenderly) I believe that, Celia. 

Cevia. But— It’s awfully selfish of me, expecting 
you to give up your time to help me—’specially when 
you’re so busy yourself. 

Mary. Why, no—it’s not selfish of you at all. I’m 
sure it'll be easy enough for me, and I expect it’s 
more fun for the person who’s helping than for the 
one who gets helped. 

Cetta. (Grins) That’s a funny way of looking 
at it. 

Mary. No, it isn’t—not at all. Besides—we’re 
friends, aren’t we? 

Ceria. Uh-huh! 

Mary. Well, what in the world are friends for— 
if not to give each other a helping hand whenever it’s 
needed. I’m sure you wouldn’t hesitate if you had a 
chance to do something for me. 

Ceita. (Fervently) You just bet I wouldn’t—any- 
thing—any time! 

Mary. (Laughs) Careful! I’m liable to take you 
up on that. 

Cret1a, Okey-doke! I wish you would, Mary. Say 
—would you let me treat you to an ice-cream soda? 
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Mary. No, thanks! Some other time, perhaps. But 
you run along and get one yourself. 

Ceuta. | feel so good, I think I will. 

Miss Rouuins. (Enters c. from iL.) Good after- 
noon! (WARN Curtain.) 

Mary. (Rises) Oh—good afternoon, Miss Rol- 
lins! 

Cexta. Excuse me, Miss Rollins—I was just go- 
ing somewhere. (Exits c. to L.) 

Miss Roiurns. (Crossing down to her) I believe 
you have the papers for the special examination. 
Mary. Yes, Miss Rollins. 

Miss Rotitns. Have you marked them yet? 
Mary. (Troubled) I have. 

Miss Rotirns. Well—what were the results? 
Mary. They—they all passed. 

Miss Rotutns. (Surprised) All of them? 

Mary. (Slight pause) Yes—all of them. 

Miss Rotitns. Well, well! H’mm! That’s quite an 
achievement—a tribute to the tutoring of you and 
those other boys. 

Mary. (In a small voice) Oh—I didn’t do any- 
thing much, Miss Rollins. 

Miss Rottins. I’m sure your classmates don’t feel 
that way about it, Mary. Oh, may I have the papers, 
please? 

Mary. Surely; they’re all in here. (Hands her the 
manila envelope.) 

Miss Rotirns. Thank you. I’ll look them over to- 
morrow or the day after. Well—I must say, this is 
quite a surprise to me. I never suspected anyone 
could make those boys eligible to play in so short a 
time. But since they’ve earned it—I wish them luck. 

ADELAIDE. (Enters c. from L. with Harriet) Oh, 
Miss Rollins, has Mary told you the great news? 

Miss Rowtins. Yes, she has, Adelaide. Very fine, 
very fine! 
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Harriet. Well, Mary, I guess that miracle we 
were talking about really came to pass, didn’t it? 

Mary. Yes—it did! (Looks at ADELAIDE; the lat- 
ter drops her eyes.) 


CURTAIN 


AGT CDHREE 
SCENE I 
THe Time: Late the following evening. 
THE Prace: The same. 


At RIsE: SAMANTHA is discovered alone. She is 
seated on the divan, an open book on her lap, 
nodding drowsily. 


Ceti. (After a moment, enters c. from R. She is 
wearing bathrobe and pajamas) Mrs. Bremarr— 

SAMANTHA. (Starts violently) What—what—? 
Oh, heavens, child—you shouldn’t have done that! 

Cetra. Shouldn’t have done what? 

SAMANTHA. Shouldn’t have waked me up. I was 
having the most wonderful dream—all about a great 
big pot of gold! 

Ceita. Well, I’m sorry I didn’t know. 

SAMANTHA, What are you doing down here, any- 
way? Must be way after your bedtime. 

Ceiia. Oh, I can’t sleep, Mrs. Bremarr—I’m too 
excited. 

SAMANTHA. Excited? About what? 

CeLia. You know—the Stanton-Bolarville game 
tonight. 

SAMANTHA. Oh, that! I’d almost forgotten about 
it. Should be ’bout over by now, shouldn’t it, Celia? 

CeLtA, Pretty near. Why don’t they have it on the 
radio—so we could hear how it’s been going? 
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SAMANTHA. Guess it’s not important enough for 
that. 

Ce ia. It’s been pretty important around here— 
with Mary working her head off to get Peter Kirk- 
land in the game, and all. 

SAMANTHA. (Shakes her head) Seems like a 
mighty lot of trouble to go through, just so ten boys 
can skin their knees chasing a big ball around a slip- 
pery floor. I never could see why people got so ex- 
cited about that. 

Ce ta. It’s not just the game, Mrs. Bremarr. It’s 
—you know—school spirit, and all that. 

SAMANTHA. Yes, I s’pose so. When folks are 
young, those things mean a lot to them, I guess. 

Ceia. I bet Mary’s having a lot of fun tonight— 
being one of the guests of honor at the game. 

SAMANTHA. She deserves it; she works hard 
enough for the little fun she gets out of life. (Nods) 
Mary’s a good girl. 

Creita. (With conviction) She certainly is—one 
of the best! 

SAMANTHA. (Yawns) Excuse me! Wish they’d 
get home, so I could get a little sleep. No use going 
to bed now—they’ll be making so much racket when 
they come in. 

CeLta. Specially if Bolarville wins. 

SAMANTHA. That hasn’t happened often that I 
can remember. Seems to me nine times out of ten it’s 
Stanton that wins. 

Cexta. Then I hope this is the tenth. 

Miss Rotuins. (Enters c. from L.) Good evening ! 
Keeping late hours, aren’t you, Samantha? And 
Celia—this is very late for you. 

Ceiia. Yes’m—I guess it is. Is it over, Miss Rol- 
lins? 

Miss Rotutns. Is what over? Oh, the basketball 
game! Well, I’m sure I don’t know. 

CeviA. Weren’t you there? 
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Miss Roturns. No, I have better things to do with 
my time than that. Samantha, did you give Mary my 
message this afternoon? 

SAMANTHA. Yes, I did; told her you wanted to 
see her, like you said. 

Miss Roiirins. Well, I haven’t seen her. 

SAMANTHA. Guess she must have forgotten. She 
was so excited, getting herself prettied up to go to 
the game, and all. 

Miss Rotiins. H’mm! Well, it’s rather impor- 
tant that I see her as soon as possible. 

SAMANTHA. I'll tell her again. 

Miss Ro.ttns. I’ll be reading for the next half 
hour or so. If she comes in before then, ask her to 
come right upstairs, will you? 

SAMANTHA. I will. 

Miss Rottirns. Thank you, Samantha—and good 
night! Goodnight, Celia! 

Cera. Goodnight, Miss Rollins! (Miss RoLiins 
exits c. to R.) I wonder what she wants to see Mary 
about that’s so important. 

SAMANTHA. (Shakes her head) Search me! 

Cexta. I hope she hasn’t got in bad at school, or 
anything like that. 

SAMANTHA. I don’t think we need to worry about 
Mary’s school work, Celia. 

Cexta. Well, but the way Miss Rollins talked— 

Vircinia. (Bursts in c. from L. with ETHEL, FERN 
and Guapys. They seem to be in exuberant spirits) 
Hallelujah! 

Cexia. Gosh! We won? 

ETHEL. Yes—we did, Celia! 

SAMANTHA. (Rises) That’s a novelty— 

Fern, Twenty to eighteen— 

Grapys. In the last minute of play— 

VirciniA. And it was Peter who tossed in the win- 
ning basket! 

Cexia. Gosh! 
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Giapys. I never saw anything so exciting in all 
my life! 

Fern. It was just like a movie or something! 

ETHEL. With Peter Kirkland as the hero! 

Ceita. (Loyally) I think Mary’s really the hero, 
because if it wasn’t for her, Peter Kirkland wouldn’t 
have been in the game at all. 

Vircinia. Sure, sure! But it certainly was thrill- 
ing. We’ve got the laugh on Stanton this time—for 
another year, anyway. 

SAMANTHA. Where’s Mary? 

Grapys. I guess she waited after the game—for 
Peter: 

EtuHeL. Well, it’s been a great night, hasn’t it, 
kids? 

Vireinia. It— (Yawns deeply) Certainly has! 
And now I’m ready for bed. (Crosses to arch) Good- 
night, all! (Exits c. to R.) 

SAMANTHA. Well, Celia, now that you know the 
result of the game, you’ve got no more excuse for 
staying up. 

CeiiA. Okey-doke! (Crosses to arch) Gee, every- 
thing has turned out swell, hasn’t it? Goodnight! 
(Exits c. to R.) 

Grapys. Well, guess [ll hit the hay. (Crosses to 
arch.) 

ETHEL. Me, too! You ready, Fern? 

Fern. Uh-huh! (They cross to arch) I can go to 
bed happy now— 

ADELAIDE. (Enters c. from L. with BRANSTON) 
Oh, you kids beat us home, I see. 

Fern. Uh-huh! We’re just going to turn in. Good- 
night! (She, Etuet and Guiapys exeunt c. to R.) 

Branston. (Coming into room) Good evening, 
Mrs. Bremarr! No doubt you’ve been hearing all 
about the game. 

SAMANTHA. Yes, and it’s my guess I’ll be hearing 
about it for the next month. 
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ADELAIDE, Oh, it was marvelous, Sammy—simply 
marvelous ! 

SAMANTHA, That’s what I understand. Wasn’t 
Mary with you? 

ADELAIDE. No, she and Pete stopped off for a cup 
of coffee or something. 

SAMANTHA. Well, I’m going to bed. If you're still 
up when she comes in, tell her Miss Rollins wants 
to see her and it’s very important. 

ADELAIDE. Oh—all right, I'll tell her. 

SAMANTHA. Goodnight! Goodnight, Branston! 

Branston. Goodnight, Mrs. Bremarr! 


(SAMANTHA exits c. to R.) 


AbELAIDE. Want to sit down for a minute, Bran? 

Branston. Well—just for a minute. (They sit 
together in divan) Wonder what old Rollins has on 
her mind. 

ADELAIDE. (Frowns) I don’t know. (To change 
the subject) Well—we carried it off, didn’t we, 
Bran? 

Branston. (Nods) Thanks to good old Herbert, 
Butch and Mary, we’re the first Senior Class in five 
years to beat Stanton. 

AveELaIbe. Uh-huh, and it’s a great feeling. (Slight 
pause) Oh, Bran—do you know how Peter Kirk- 
land feels about Mary? 

Branston. Feels about her? Why, what are you 
getting at, Addy? 

ADELAIDE. Well—I don’t think she’d admit it, even 
to herself, but I’m sure she has a crush on him. 

Branston. (Whistles) So that’s the way the wind 
blows, is it? 

ADELAIDE. That’s my guess. 

Branston. Well, I don’t know. I haven’t discussed 
it with Pete—naturally—but I think he likes her 
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pretty well. But Mary’s such a—well, such an odd 
person—she takes a lot of knowing, doesn’t she? 

ADELAIDE. I’ll say she does. I’ve lived in the same 
house with her ever since school began, but I haven’t 
begun to know her yet. And I have a feeling that she 
—resents me. 

Branston. Why in the world should she do that? 

ADELAIDE. Well—the very first time we met—I 
did something rather silly. And I don’t think she’s 
ever forgotten that— 

Branston. Why don’t you have a talk with her 
and clear it up? 

ADELAIDE. I’ve tried to, but— (DOORBELL 
rings) Now who’s that? (They Boru rise) I'll see. 
(mis c. to 1.) 

Harriet. (Her voice is heard from offstage tL.) 
Hi! 

ADELAIDE, Oh, come on in, folks! (Re-enters c. 
from L., followed by Harriet, ButcH and HEr- 
BERT. ) 

Harrtet. Hello, Bran! We were on our way home 
and saw the lights on in here, so we thought we’d 
drop in. 

ADELAIDE. I’m glad you did. 

Branston. Oh, say, Herbert—and you too, Butch 
—I haven’t had a chance before to tell you how 
much we all appreciate— 

Butcu. Forget it! We got a bigger kick out of it 
than anyone else. We’re well repaid. 

HerzerT. Right! Never felt so important in my 
life. I always felt my Latin would come in handy 
some day—though I’ll admit I didn’t expect it to be 
just in this way. 

Harriet, You know what they say about Eng- 
land’s battles being won on the playing fields of 
Eton and Harrow? Well, the Stanton game was won 
in the Latin, Trig and Science books of you two 
and Mary. 
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Butcu. Well, Herb—now that we’ve had our 
little day in the sun, we can crawl back into our 
holes and be pleasantly forgotten. 

HERBERT. Sure, but it was still worth it. 

Branston. Don’t you worry about being forgot- 
ten. I’ve thought of— 

Peter. (Enters c. from L. with Mary) The gang’s 
all here! 

Hersert. Good for you, Pete! 

ButcH. Some play, boy! 

Harriet. The conquering hero! 

Peter. Hero, nothing! I was just lucky to drop 
that basket. Don’t forget it was Barker who set up 
a perfect shot for me. 

Butcu. He lives up to the tradition of all great 
heroes: “Be modest’’! 

Peter. In this case, it’s not modesty—just the 
plain truth. And don’t forget Mary here—she had 
something to do with it. 

Branston. Right! There isn’t much use just say- 
ing thank you, Mary. I guess you know we’d never 
have had a chance without Pete, and we wouldn’t 
have had him without you. 

Mary. (Squirms) It was nothing— 

Branston. It was nearly everything. With all 
your work—it was a lot for you to do, and I’m going 
to see that the school recognizes it, too. I have a 
plan— 

Mary. Branston, there’s one favor I want to ask 
of you. 

Branston. Sure! 

Mary. Please—don’t ever mention it again, will 
you? 

Branston. But why be such a shrinking violet? 
You’ve got it coming to you and— 

Mary. I—I did it because I wanted to—not be- 
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cause I expected any thanks for it. So just let’s for- 
get it. 

HeErsert. That’s the way I feel about it, too. 

Butcu. So do I. Let’s just call it a day. 

Branston. (Shrugs) All right—if that’s the way 
you want it. 

HERBERT. (Crossing to arch) I don’t know about 
the rest of you, but I’ve got to wend my way home- 
ward. 

Harriet. Yeah, it’s getting late. (Crosses to arch.) 

Branston. I'll be going with you. How about you, 
Pete? 

Peter. Ina little while. I want to thank Mary per- 
sonally. 

Branston. Right! See you tomorrow, Addy! 
Goodnight, Mary, and— (As he sees her face) No, 
I’m not going to thank you again. So long! 


(They Atv ad hb. “goodnights,” and BRaNsTON, 
Harriet, HerBert and ButTcH exeunt c. to L.) 


ADELAIDE. Well—it’s been a long day, hasn’t it? 

Peter. (Grins) And a happy one! 

ApveELaIpe. I don’t want to interfere with your 
personal “thank you,” Pete, so I'll say goodnight. 

Peter. Oh, you’re not interfering. 

ADELAIDE. (Crosses to arch) Nevertheless—good- 
night! See you both tomorrow. 

Mary. Goodnight! 

Peter. Goodnight, Addy! (ADELAIDE exits c. fo 
rR. There is a slight pause) Well—aren’t you going 
to ask me to sit down? 

Mary. Oh—of course! Won’t you sit down, Mr. 
Kirkland? 

Peter. Thank you, Miss Carstens! (They sit in 
divan) You look like a million tonight, Mary. 

Mary. Oh—thanks, Peter! And it was very 
thoughtful of you to ask me— 
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Peter. Thoughtful, nothing! It was selfish of me. 
I had more fun than you did. 

Mary. Well— (Smiles) Anyway, it was nice! 

Peter. Right! No use trying to tell you how I 
feel, Mary! I’ve tried a half dozen times tonight but 
I couldn’t make it. I guess you know how much I 
thank you, don’t you? 

Mary. I guess I do, Peter. You’re very welcome. 

Peter. And now, Contrary Mary—now that it’s 
over and done with, can you think up any more 
excuses for not going to the movies with me tomor- 
row night? 

Mary. Why—do you really want me to? 

Peter. I really do. 

Mary. Then— (Breaks into a slow smile) No— 
no, Peter, I can’t think of any excuses. I—I’d like 
to go. 

Peter. Good! It’s a date, then. I’ll call for you 
about seven-thirty. 

Mary. All right! (Slight pause) Peter— 

Peter. Uh-huh? 

Mary. I—I want to ask you something—some- 
thing rather important. And I want you to promise 
to tell me the truth about it. 

Peter. Why—sure—if I can, Mary. 

Mary. (Hesitantly) It’s—about your examinaton 
paper— 

Peter. Oh! What about it? 

Mary. Well—I hardly know how to say it—but 
you see—I— 

Miss Rotiins. (Enters c. from R.) I hope I don’t 
interrupt anything? 

Peter. (As he and Mary rise) Oh—no, of course 
not, Miss Rollins! 

Miss Rotitns. The fact is, I wish to talk with 
Mary. 

Perer. Well—I was just going, anyway. (Crosses 
to arch.) 
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Miss Roriins. I gather, from the exuberant 
noises upstairs, that Bolarville was victorious to- 
night. 

Peter. Yes, that’s right—we were. 

Miss Rotirns. Congratulations! 

Peter. Thanks. Well—see you tomorrow, Mary. 

Mary. Yes, Peter. 

Peter. Goodnight, Miss Rollins! 

Miss Rotiins. Goodnight ! 


(PETER exits c. to L.) 


Mary. You—wanted to talk to me, Miss Rollins? 

Miss Rotitns. Sit down. (They sit in divan. She 
sighs) I suppose you know what it’s all about, 
Mary? 

Mary. (Swallows) Why—not exactly, Miss Rol- 
lins. That is—no, I don’t. 

Miss Rotuins. (Takes a sheet of yellow paper 
out of the book she is carrying and hands it to her) 
It’s about this. 

Mary. About—Peter’s paper ? 

Miss Rotuins. (Nods) I left word with Saman- 
tha that I wanted to see you before the game. 

Mary. (Claps a hand to her mouth) Oh—it com- 
pletely slipped my mind! You see, I— 

Miss Rotiins. Well, never mind. We don’t have 
to go into that. (Slight pause; then, significantly) 
Mary, is there anything you want to tell me about 
that paper? 

Mary. Why—no, Miss Rollins. Could you tell me 
what you mean? It’s Peter’s paper, which I gave 
you with the rest of the make-ups last night. 

Miss Rotiins. Exactly! Now tell me, is there 
anything dishonest-looking about that paper to you? 
Anything peculiar about the ink? 

Marvy. (Stares at the paper intently) Yes—I no- 
tice that there are two kinds of ink used in the an- 
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swers on the first part of the paper. Is that what 
you mean? 

Miss Ro uins. It is. Does it look to you as though 
part of the answers had been added to that paper, 
Mary? 

Mary. (Hesitates; then in a quiet voice) Yes, I’m 
afraid it does, Miss Rollins. 

Miss Rotuins. And did you notice this yesterday ? 
Mary. Yes, I did. 

Miss Rotuins. But you said nothing about it? 
Mary. No. 

Miss Roxiins. You worked very hard tutoring 
Peter to help him get through, didn’t you? You were 
anxious for him to pass his examination? 

Mary. I did the best I could, and I certainly 
wanted him to pass. I’m not ashamed of that. 
Miss Rotutns. I want you to think before you an- 
swer this question, Mary. Think very carefully, and 
if you can’t answer it truthfully, please don’t answer 
it at all. 

Mary. I—shan’t lie to you, Miss Rollins. 

Miss Roiiins. Good! Now tell me—did you write 
in those answers which would make the paper a 
passing one? 

Mary. No, I didn’t. 

Miss Roiurns. You are sure? 

Mary. Positive! 

Miss Roxitns. (Looks at her intently) Do you 
know who did? 

Mary. (Hesitates momentarily) No—I don’t. 
Miss Rotirns. Ah! You don’t seem so sure about 
that, so now we are getting somewhere. Remember, 
we have the honor system in this school, and while 
one half of it means working without supervision, 
the other half means reporting violations of the sys- 
tem that you observe on the part of other people. 

Mary. I don’t really believe in a system that 
makes tattletales of people. But even so, I—I didn’t 
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see anyone touch that paper. I did leave the room 
for a while after the examination and the paper was 
on the desk. That’s all I can tell you. 

Miss Roxtiins. But you suspect someone; I’m 
sure you do. Who is it? 

Mary. Miss Rollins—surely what I suspect and 
what I know are different. You can’t expect me to 
throw suspicion on anyone when I can’t prove it. No 
honor system could require that. 

Miss Rotitns. I must insist, nevertheless. Do you 
decline to answer my question? 

Mary. (Frightened) I—I can’t—I can’t! 

Miss Rotuins. Do you realize the implications of 
that? 

Mary. I—think I do, Miss Rollins. 

Miss Rotuins. I wonder. Do you realize, for in- 
stance, that unless you speak you are suspected of 
changing those answers? 

Mary, (Jn a low voice) I suppose so, Miss Rol- 
lins. (WARN Curtain.) 

Miss Rotiins. And that until you are entirely 
cleared of such suspicion, you may not represent 
your school in any way, either in curricular or extra- 
curricular activities? 

Mary. (Nods) Yes. 

Miss Rouutns. (A little more kindly) I wonder if 
you know that you would undoubtedly be the one 
to win the Honor Ring—if you were allowed to rep- 
resent the school, that is. 

Mary. (Pauses) That—that would have been a 
very great honor, Miss Rollins. 

Miss Rotuins. (Sighs) Very well, Mary. (Rises) 
I am afraid you are being very stubborn and a little 
stupid, but I cannot seem to help that. (Mary rises) 
There’s only one thing more I have to say to you. 
You will not mention this matter to anyone—remem- 
ber that, please. 

Mary. Not to—anyone? 
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Miss Rotiins. No; there are several reasons for 
that. First, if by any chance you didn’t do it, I don’t 
want the guilty person warned. Also, I won’t have 
the whole honor system discredited unless it’s abso- 
lutely necessary. You must give me your word. 

Mary. I'll not mention it, Miss Rollins, but— 
(Hesitates.) 

Miss Roturns. Well, what is it? 

Mary. I do wish you could believe me, Miss Rol- 
lins. If you only could— 

Miss Rotuins. (Coldly) I’m afraid, my dear—I’m 
very much afraid you will have to become accus- 
tomed to having me not believe you. Goodnight! 

Mary. Goodnight, Miss Rollins! 


(Miss Rottins strides out c. to R. Mary stands 
there, staring straight ahead, trying to hold back 
the tears. Then the dam bursts; she sinks down 
into the divan and gives way to her sobs.) 

CURTAIN 
ACT THRE 
Scene II 

Tue Time: Several weeks later. Early evening. 

THE Pace: The same. 

At Rise: Fern and ETHEL are standing by the 
radio, singing in time to a popular tune which is 
emanating from it. VIRGINIA is seated in the 


chair down R. 


Fern. (After the piece is finished) There! (Shuts 
off the radio) How was that, Virginia? 
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Vircinia. Well, I don’t think you'll cause the A- 
drews sisters any worry for a while yet. 

Etuev. Why, what have they got that we haven’t? 

VircIniA. Voices! 

Fern. Old meanie! At least, they don’t look as 
much alike as Ethel and I do. 

Vircinia, (Grins) The Smith Brothers look alike, 
too—but I never heard them singing over the radio. 

ErHeEL. Oh, she’s just trying to discourage us, 
Fern. But she’ll be sorry when we’re making a thou- 
sand dollars a week and we snoot her all over the 
place. 

Vircinia. I'll take my chances of that. Seriously, 
though, are you really going to New York after 
graduation and try to break into radio? 

ETHEL. Yes, we’ve made up our minds. 

Vircinia. Well—I just hope you don’t find the 
going too tough. 

Fern. Oh, we know it won’t be easy, Virginia. 
But it'll be fun, anyway. Just think—another month, 
then graduation and—we’'ll be on our way. 

VirGInia. Yeah, on your way somewhere—but 
heaven knows where! 

ETHEL, I can hardly believe itll all be over in an- 
other month. Four long years, and now—the time 
seems so short. 

Fern. (Lowers her voice) Say—what’s the matter 
with Adelaide? 

Vircinia. What do you mean? 

Fern. Well—for a person who just won the 
Honor Ring and a free scholarship to Cornell, she 
doesn’t seem very happy about it. 

ErnHev. I'll say she doesn’t! Did you notice how 
quiet she was all through supper tonight? 

Fern. You’re her roommate, Virginia—what’s 
wrong with her? 

Virernta. Nothing that I know of. She just gets 
those moods every once in a while. 
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Eruet. I'll bet Mary’s disappointed. She’s been 
grinding so hard all year— 

Virotnia. Uh-huh! I’m sure she thought she had 
that scholarship all sewed up. It must have been an 
awful blow to her when Miss Rollins announced in 
assembly that Adelaide was going to get it. 

Fern. I feel sorry for her. She has worked hard— 

ETHEL. Say, kids, who did Miss Rollins mean 
when she announced there was one Senior who 
would have won the ring, only she wasn’t eligible 
for it? 

Vircinia. (Shrugs) Search me! 

SAMANTHA, (Enters R.) Isn't Celia back yet, 
girls? 

EtuHet. Haven’t seen her, Mrs. Bremarr. 

SAMANTHA. Now I wonder what could be keeping 
her. 

Vircinia. Oh, she’s all right—don’t worry about 
her. 

SAMANTHA. This is the first time since she’s been 
here that she didn’t come home for supper—and 
without letting me know, either. 

Vircinia. She’ll turn up—like a bad penny. 

SAMANTHA. Isn’t today the day they hand out 
report cards? 

Eruev. Uh-huh, it is. 

SAMANTHA. (Thoughtfully) Now I wonder if 
that could have anything to do with it. 

Giapys. (Enters c. from Rr.) Hi! You kids want 
to come along? 

Fern. Where? 

Giapys. To the Greek’s—to sample his noble con- 
fections! 

Fern. Sure! Come on, Ethel. (She and ETHEL 
cross up to arch.) 

Guiapys. How about you, Virginia? 

Vircinta, Gladys Henderson, all year I’ve been 
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trying to go on a diet, and all year you’ve been tempt- 
ing me to forget it— 
SAMANTHA. And all year she’s succeeded! 
Vircintis. She’s not going to succeed this time. 
Giapys. Aw, come on—what’ve you got to lose? 
VireiniA. About ten pounds of useless weight! 
Grapys. Just this once, Virginia? The Greek’s got 
some new peach ice cream and it’s dee-licious! 
Vircinia. (Weakening) Well, I suppose one little 
dish of ice cream couldn’t make much difference— 


(Rises.) 
(SAMANTHA, shaking her head and smiling, exits R.) 


Grapys. Let’s go! 

Ceita. (Enters c. from L. Cheerily) Hello! 

ETHEL. Why, where’ve you been, Celia? Mrs, 
Bremarr’s been worried about you. 

Ceita. Has she? I’ve been busy. 

Griapys. Come on, kids! 

Vircinia. If I turn out to be a fat old lady, it’ll be 
all your fault, Gladys. 


(There is a general laugh, and they excunt c. to L.) 


Ceitia. (Gaily humming a tune, crosses, opens door 
rR. and calls) Mrs. Bremarr! 

SAMANTHA. (Enters R.) Oh, it’s you, Celia! 

Ceita. Uh-huh! They said you were worrying 
about me. 

SAMANTHA. Well, I was. Where you been all this 
time—why didn’t you come home from school ? 

Cetta. Oh, I’ve been busy—tutoring! 

SAMANTHA, Tutoring—you? 

Certa. (Proudly) Yop! Miss Malone asked me to 
stay and show some of the kids how to do their 
factoring. 
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SAMANTHA, Well! You’re kind of doing all right, 
aren’t you? 

Ceiia. (Carelessly) Ob—not so bad, Mrs. Bre- 
marr, not so bad! Like to see my report card? 

SAMANTHA. Yes, I would. 

Ceria. (Takes it out and hands it to her) There 
you are! 

SAMANTHA. (Reads) “English, A; History, B; 
Economics, B; Algebra, A—” Well, that’s a very fine 
card, Celia. 

Cera. (Grins) My grandmother’ll think it’s the 
nuts! 

SAMANTHA. H’mm! Yes, it is—the nuts! 

Mary. (Enters c. from R.; she 1s dressed for the 
Street) Oh, so you’re back, Celia! 

Cexia. Uh-huh! I’ve been tutoring the kids in Al- 
gebra, Mary. 

Mary. You have? 

Cetta. Miss Malone says I know more about fac- 
toring than anyone in the class. Here, take a look at 
my card, Mary. (Hands it to her.) 

Mary. (Looks at it) Why—this is simply splen- 
did, Celia. 

Ce ta. J think so. 

SAMANTHA. You going somewhere, Mary? 

Mary. (Nods) Sort of. That is—Peter’s calling 
for me later and I guess we'll go to a movie. 

SAMANTHA. (Smiles knowingly) You and Peter 
*ve been going to quite a few movies lately, haven’t 

ou? 
y Mary. Well—er— (Smiles) I guess we have. 

SAMANTHA. (Crosses to arch) Yes, movies are 
nice—real nice! Well, have a good time, Mary. 

Mary. Thanks! 

SAMANTHA. Goodnight, goodnight! (Exits c. to R.) 

Mary. Well, Celia—didn’t I tell you everything 
was going to be all right? 

Ceita. Yes, you did, Mary. You not only told me 
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so, you made it all right. You’ve been a real pal, 
Mary—I don’t know what I’d have done without 
ou. 

Mary. (Smiles) Thanks, Celia—I appreciate your 
saying that. It has been fun, hasn’t it? 

Cet1a. And in another month it’ll be all over. 
Gosh, I dread that! You'll be going off to college or 
something— 

Mary. No, not college, Celia. (Sighs.) 

ADELAIDE. (Enters c. from RK.) Mary, I'd like to 
talk to you. Would you mind, Celia? 

CreLia. Oh—sure not! (Crosses to arch) Have fun 
at the movies, Mary! (Exits c. to R.) 

Mary. (As ADELAIDE crosses in to her) Congratu- 
lations on winning the Ring, Adelaide. 

ADELAIDE. That’s just what I wanted to talk to 
you about. I’m not going to accept the Ring—mnor 
the scholarship. 

Mary, Why—what are you talking about? 

ADELAIDE. Just that! I didn’t earn it and I won’t 
pretend that I did! 

Mary. But—of course you earned it, Adelaide— 

ADELAIDE. (Hotly) I didn’t! Everyone in school 
knows it really belongs to you— 

Mary. No, no! 

AvELAIDE. Anyway—one thing is certain—we’re 
going to settle this once and for all. 

Mary. (Tensely) I think it’s about time you and I 
talked about this—and some other things, too, Ade- 
laide. I think we’re only misunderstanding each 
other more and more by not doing it. This scholar- 
ship business, for example, isn’t so simple as it 
sounds, 

ADELAIDE. It’s plain enough to me. 

Marvy. But it isn’t, really. You see, I didn’t think 
about your side of it; I was thinking about myself. 
I can’t seem to cure myself of that trick. 

ADELAIDE, Thinking of yourself! That’s exactly 
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what you weren't doing! Handing over a scholar- 
ship to me that in all justice belongs to you! 

Mary. (Quietly) 1 was thinking about myself, be- 
cause I wouldn’t be allowed to accept it. I—I’m not 
eligible. 

ADELAIDE. Not eligible ? 

Mary. No. Miss Rollins didn’t want it mentioned 
because she didn’t want a scandal that would reflect 
on the honor system. You heard what she had to say 
about the senior who had lost the right to wear the 
Ring, didn’t you? 

ADELAIDE. Was that you she was talking about? 
(Mary nods) Oh, Mary! I’m sorry—I didn’t know. 

Mary. Well, it hasn’t been exactly pleasant for 
me, but—that’s the way it had to be. 

ADELAIDE. But to lose a scholarship! 

Mary. I lost that long ago, and nothing can change 
that, don’t you see? 

ADELAIDE. (Stubbornly) No, I don’t! I think 
you’ve earned it, Miss Rollins or no Miss Rollins, 
and I think we ought to go to her about it. 

Mary. (Shakes her head) lve broken my prom- 
ise already by talking about it to you. Besides, you 
know Miss Rollins. And, anyway, I still have the 
same reasons I had before for not explaining. 

ADELAIDE. (Groans) Do I know Miss Rollins! 
You might as well try to argue with the Great Stone 
Face when she gets her mind set on an idea. (Pause) 
Mary, tell me—is it about Peter’s make-up paper? 

Mary. (Startled) Why—yes! How did you guess? 

ADELAIDE. Do you mind if I talk plainly? 

Mary. Go ahead! That’s what I’ve been wanting. 

ADELAIDE. (Her manner softening) Mary, why 
don’t you to to Mr. Broughton and tell him about 
Peter’s paper? As Principal, he can overrule Miss 
Rollins, and he’ll understand—I know he will. 

Mary. (Puzzled) About Peter’s paper? Do you 
want me to do that? 
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ADELAIDE. Oh, yes! Everybody makes a terrible 
mistake once in a while, and he'll help you set it 
straight. I wish you’d let him. 

Mary. Adelaide! Are you trying to tell me that 
you thought I had something dishonest to do with 
Peter’s paper? 

ADELAIDE. Why—why—didv’t you? Didn’t you 
add those signs to the paper to make it passing? 

Mary. No, I didn’t! I thought you did! 

AvELAIDE. (Incredulously) I? 

Mary. Yes, when I was out of this room. The 
signs were printed on it when I came back, so I 
thought— 

ADELAIDE. But you said you'd like to put them on! 

Mary. I’ve said I’d like a million dollars, too, but 
I wouldn’t rob the mint to get it. (Shakes her head) 
A great pair of friends we turned out to be! If you 
knew the misery it caused me, suspecting you, Ade- 
laide! 

ADELAIDE. If you knew the misery it caused me 
suspecting you, Mary—! 

Mary and AveELaIpe. (There is a slight pause; 
then they speak together) Then who was it? (They 
look at each other and break into a slightly hysterical 
laughter.) 

Peter. (Enters c. from u.) The door was opened, 
so I walked— 

Mary and ADELAIDE. (Together) Peter! 

Peter. Huh? Why the vociferous greeting? 

ApELAIDE. Mary and I have been trying to clear 
up a mystery, and I think—TI think you may be able 
to help us. 

Peter. (Slightly bewildered) Well—I don’t know 
that I’m much of a Sherlock, but—what is it? 

ApbELAIDE. You tell him, Mary. 

Mary. All right. Peter, do you remember the day 
of your make-up examination in Trig? 

Peter. I should say I do! And for more reasons 
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than one! It’ll take me a long time to forget that day. 
Why? 

Mary. Well—when your paper was handed in 
there were no signs in front of the answers on the 
first half. That would have flunked you. Someone 
put them on later, and Adelaide and I have been sus- 
pecting each other until tonight, and we just found 
out that neither of us— 

Peter. (Laughing) Oh, that! I could have told 
you that. I went back and put ’em on, myself. 

Many and ADELAIDE. (Together) You put them 
on! 

Peter. Now, don’t start suspecting me of any- 
thing. I had Hagey’s permission! 

ADELAIDE. For goodness’ sake! Why didn’t you 
tell us before? 

Peter. For one reason—you never asked me. For 
another, Miss Rollins asked me not to talk about the 
examination. 

ADELAIDE. Miss Rollins! Suppose you tell us ex- 
actly what happened. 

Peter. All right! When I finished the exam that 
day, I made out a copy just to show Mary, only I 
left out the signs—to tease her— 

Mary. Why, Peter! 

Peter. But wait a minute—the joke backfired; 
when I got downstairs after the exam I found out 
that I’d handed in the wrong paper. 

ApELAIDE. Well, of all the prize saps! Go on, this 
gets interesting. 

Peter. It was interesting for me all right, until I 
found Hagey. I knew the paper I had handed in 
would flunk me—and there I was with the right one 
in my pocket! 

Mary. What did you do? 

Peter. Do? There was only one thing to do—I 
went straight to Hagey. He thought it was a good 
joke on me, all right. I showed him the paper in my 
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pocket and offered to do them over for him, or any 
others he wanted, but he just laughed. The paper 
was pretty crumpled by that time and he said just 
to go back and fix the other one. So I did. 

Mary. That must have been when I was out of 
the room for a few minutes and left the papers on 
the desk. 

Peter. Yes, it was. 

ADELAIDE. Well, that’s fine, fine! Do you realize, 
Peter, that your little joke has just about cost Mary 
the Honor Ring and the Cornell scholarship ? 

Peter. What are you talking about? 

ADELAIDE. Just that! Miss Rollins thought Mary 
changed that paper, so she made pe ineligible for 
the Ring. 

Peter. (Soberly) Of course you know, Mary, I 
never dreamed 

Mary. Of course, Peter; it was just a misunder- 
standing. It could have happened to anyone. 

Peter. Where’s Miss Rollins now? 

ADELAIDE. Upstairs. 

Peter. (Crosses to arch) Vl fix this right now— 

Mary. No, no, Peter! Don’t— 

Peter. You just leave this to me! (Rushes off 
C. to R.) 

ApeLaipe. Mary—you took the blame that you 
thought belonged to me. Why did you do that? 

Mary. I don’t know exactly. Partly because I 
didn’t see what else I could do. And partly because 
I didn’t want you to think I still resented— (Hesi- 
tates.) 

ADELAIDE. You mean what I said to Virginia that 
first day? 

Mary. Yes. 

ApvELAIDE. See here, let’s talk about that, too. I’ve 
wanted to. 

Mary. So have I, but there didn’t seem to be much 
to say. 
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ADELAIDE. But there was! Do you remember that 
I tried to explain and you wouldn’t let me? I never 
blamed you for that, either. You see, we’d got off to 
a bad start. On the train that day you surprised me 
so that I answered quickly and seemed more un- 
friendly than I meant to be. Then when I came here 
and found you were to be my roommate, I seemed 
to say and do all the wrong things. 

Mary. And I got stubborn and wouldn’t listen to 

ou. 
! ADELAIDE, I should have made you listen, though. 
But you dashed in on Virginia and me so unexpect- 
edly, and you were so mad, that I just let it go, 
though I knew you hadn’t understood what I was 
saying. 

Mary. I know. I was mad—partly on Celia’s ac- 
count, partly on my own. I was sorry afterward. 

ApeELAIpE. No wonder you were mad. Virginia 
had been poking fun at Celia; she does at everybody, 
but she doesn’t mean half she says. Then I tried to 
tell her that I wasn’t getting along well with you 
because I had been such a perfect fool, and that I 
was afraid I could never explain it all to you— 

Mary. How stupid of me—to have misunder- 
stood ! 

ApELAIpe. And I never have explained it to you— 
not even when we were more friendly. It’s—always 
been hard for me to talk like this to people— 

Mary. I know! I know just how you feel. 

ADELAIDE. Mary—I only want to say—there 
hasn’t been anyone I’ve admired—and liked—more 
than you. 

Mary. (In a Strained voice) Oh—Adelaide! 
(They embrace, both sobbing a little.) 

ADELAIDE. (Smiling through her tears) I’m a per- 
fect idiot! 

Mary. So’m I! 

ADELAIDE. It’s—iriends, then, Mary? 
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Mary. (Nods vigorously) Uh-huh! Friends! 

ADELAIDE. And we'll have some great old times at 
Cornell, won’t we—you and I and Harty and Bran— 
Miss Rotuins. (Enters c. from R. with PETER) 
Mary, Peter has just told me the real facts about his 
examination paper. 

Mary. Oh—yes, Miss Rollins. 

Miss Rotuiins. I’m—very sorry, Mary—very sor- 
ry indeed! 

Mary. Why, that’s all right— 

ADELAIDE. She thought all along that she was pro- 
tecting me. 

Miss Rotiins. Yes, so Peter told me. I—I’m 
afraid I’ve behaved rather stupidly in this matter. 

Mary. No, you didn’t, Miss Rollins. You didn’t 
know— 

Miss Rotutns. I should have known. I should 
have realized that—whatever you may have done— 
it could only have been from the finest motives. 

Mary. (Looks down, embarrassed) Well—anyone 
can make a mistake. 

Miss Rotiins. Maybe—but this is one mistake 
that is going to be rectified at once. Adelaide—I 
don’t know how I can ask you to—to give up what 
has already been bestowed upon you— 

ADELAIDE. I never intended to keep it, anyway, 
Miss Rollins. I knew I hadn’t earned it— 

Marvy. But, Adelaide! I don’t want to take it away 
from you— 

ADELAIDE. You’re not! It’s been yours all along, 
don’t you see, and I’ve been keeping it for you. 

Mary. But— 

Miss Rottins. Adelaide is right, Mary. I shall 
speak to Mr. Broughton about this tomorrow. Will 
you both be in his office in the morning at ten? 
(They nod.) 

ApELAIDE. I—I’ve got to get a handkekrchief! 
Excuse me! (Rushes out c. to R.) 
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Miss Roxurns. (Crosses to arch) Forgive me, 
Mary. And try to understand that I only did what I 
thought was right. (WARN Curtain.) 

Mary. Oh, I do understand that, Miss Rollins. 

Miss Rotiins. Thank you for saying so. Good- 
night! (Exits c. to R.) 

Peter. Mary—will you kindly kick me from here 
to the town hall and back? 

Mary. Don’t blame yourself, Peter. It’s all been 
—one big misunderstanding—and it’s all cleared up 
now. 

Peter. The next time I try to play a joke on you, 
you have my express permission to shoot me on the 
spot. 

Mary. (Smiles) Vll remember that. 

Peter. Well—are we still going to the movies? 

Mary. I don’t know why not. 

Peter. The movies’ll seem pretty tame tonight, 
but if you’re ready— 

Mary. I am. 

Peter. (Takes her hand) Mary—we'll be seeing a 
lot of each other at Cornell. I’m going there, too. 

Mary. Why, when did you decide that? 

Peter. Right this minute! (Draws her close to 
him) I guess you know how I feel about you, 
Mary— (She looks up at him; nods breathlessly) 
Mary! 

Mary. Please! Let’s—go to the movies! 

Peter. (Still holding her close) Do you want to 
go now? 

Mary. I—I think I do! 

PETER. (A pause, then he lets her go) All right— 
we'll go to the movies—this time! 


(And they walk off c. to L.) 
SLOW CURTAIN 
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On Stage: 
Console table. 
Mirror. 
Cabinet radio. 
Desk. 
Straight chair. 
Long table. 
Newspapers, on table. 
Magazines, on table. 
Bookcase. 
Books, in case. 
Divan. 
Two armchairs. 
Pennants on wall, reading: BOLARVILLE. 
Rug. 
Window drapes. 
Vases. 
Pictures. 
Lamps. 
Pen and ink, on desk. 
Writing paper, on desk. 
Off Stage: 
Phonograph and records for “radio” music. 
Hand Properties: 
Pass ab 
Suitcase (Miss Rotiins). 
Suitcase (FERN). 
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Suitcase (ETHEL). 

Suitcase (Mary). 

Dish towel (SAMANTHA). 

Overnight bag (ADELAIDE). 

Handkerchief (CELIA). 

Newspaper (Miss Ro.ttns). 
Act IT: 

Pencil (PETER). 

Pad of yellow paper (PETER). 

Book (Mary). 

Suitcase (CELIA). 

Report card (CELIA). 

Dust cloth (SAMANTHA). 

School books (CELIA). 

Manila envelope (Mary). 

Sheet of yellow foolscap (in envelope). 
Act III: 

Book (SAMANTHA). 

Sheet of yellow foolscap (Miss Ro.tiins). 

Report card (CELIA). 
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PUBLICITY THROUGH YOUR LOCAL 
PAPERS 


The press can be an immense help in giving pub- 
licity to your productions. In this belief we submit a 
number of suggested press notes which may be used 
either as they stand or changed to suit your own 
ideas and submitted to the local press. 


It was announced today the Players have 
completed arrangements with Samuel French of 
New York to present as their next attraction the 
recent metropolitan sensation, The Wagon To the 
Star, a comedy in three acts by Jeanette Carlisle. 

Adapted from the best-selling novel of the same 
name by Mildred Foulke Meese, The Wagon To the 
Star has been hailed universally as one of the best 
plays of youth ever to make its appearance. In every 
community where it has thus far been shown, critics 
have heaped lavish praise upon it as faithfully mir- 
roring the lives of young Americans in a small town 
today. 

The Players are elated at having secured 
the rights to this distinguished comedy success so 
soon after its national release. They state this will be 
the most ambitious undertaking they have yet at- 
tempted. The Wagon To the Star will be presented 
on at ‘ 
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Believing that, in these times, the theatre-going 
public wants above all to be entertained, the 
Players of this community are presenting as their 
next attraction one of the most successful stage 
comedies of recent seasons. This is The Wagon to 
the Star, Jeanette Carlisle’s adaptation of Mildred 
Foulke Meese’s best-selling novel of the same name. 

The Wagon To the Star is all comedy, and yet it 
faithfully portrays the lives of a group of young 
people in a small-town American community. Critics 
are almost universally agreed that it is one of the 
finest plays of its type to be seen in a long time. 

The Players feel sure that The Wagon To 
the Star will prove to be their most successful offer- 
ing; therefore they urge everyone to procure tickets 
at before it is too late. The presentation will 


take place for nights only on at 
skokakokok 
The cast and technical staff for the Play- 


ers’ forthcoming presentation of The Wagon To 
the Star have now been chosen and rehearsals are in 
progress daily. 

The central character of “Mary Carstens” will be 
portrayed by that popular local thespian 
———; and among the large supporting cast will 
be seen the following: ————— (List names of 
players.) —————- ————— will be in charge of 
the entire production and his staff will consist of 

(List names of technical staff.) 

The Wagon To the Star is the phenomenally suc- 
cessful comedy by Jeanette Carlisle that was made 
from the best-selling novel of the same title by Mil- 
dred Foulke Meese. The Players are pre- 
senting this scintillating comedy on at —— 
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